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the Watehman of the South, 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 
NOS, XXIV. XXV. 


The following narrative of the experience of 
Sir Richard Hill, written by himself, is found in 
his life, by the Rev. Edwin Sidney, and has been 
inserted in the Christian Observer of London, for 
September, 1839. We make no apology for its 
length, as we are confident that all who have a 
taste for this kind of reading will be gratified to 
have the whole of this interesting account, with- 
out curtailment. 

«It would not be an easy matter for me to as- 
certain the time when the first dawnings of divine 
light began to break in upon my soul; but I re- 
member particularly that when I was about eight 
or nine years of age, being then ata veighbouring 
school, and repeating the catechism one Sunda 
evening with some other boys, to the master, 
found my heart sweetly drawn up to heavenly ob- 
jects, and had such a taste of the love of Gid, as 
made every thing else appear insipid and con- 
temptible. But this was but a transitory glimpse 
of the heavenly gift; and [ was no sooner with- 
drawn with the rest of my school-fellows, than my 
religious impressions vanished, and I returned to 
folly with the same eagerness as before. But God 
did not leave me to myself; I had frequent checks 
of conseience, and the thoughts of death some- 
times came forcibly into my mind. I remained 
about two years at the school before mentioned, 


after which I was removed to Westminster, where | Spirit. 1 therefore determined to make my case 


my convictions still pursyed me, and forced me to 
several superficial repentances and resolutions; 
but these being all made in my own strength, soon 
came to nothing. | 

** When I had been about four or five years at 
Westminster, I was to be confirmed with several 
more of my school-fellows. I looked upon this as 
going into a new state, and therefore made the 
most solemn resolutions of becoming a new crea- 
ture. But, alas! my happiness and conversion were 
far from beginning here, as I had fondly imagined. 
The adversary now finding that he was not likely 
to make me continue any longer in a state of prac- 
tical wickedness by his former stratagems, began 
to attack me on another side, viz. by suggesting 
horrible doubts concerning the very fundamentals 


tality of the soul, and the divine origin of the 
Scriptures. [I endeavoured to reas™ myself into 
the belief of these truths, but all in vain. Hdw- 
ever, I thought I might easily get some book that 
should convince me of their certainty. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 borrowed Dr. Beveridge’s Private 
Thoughts, of a clergyman’s widow with whom I 
boarded, she having first read to me a few pages 
in tbat excellent work. It was, to the best of my 
remembrance, whilst she was reading, that such 
glorious instantaneous light and comfort were diffu- 
sed over my soul, as no tongue can express; the 
love of God @as shed @ in my heart, and I 
rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
However, these comforts, I think did not last 
above half an hour at most, but went off by de- 

es, when the same doubts succeeded ; upon 
which I had again recourse to Bishop Beveridge’s 
Thoughts, or to conversation on the subject of re- 
ligion; and for several times as I did this, [ expe- 
rienced the same manifestations of divine love, 
which were sometimes of longer, sometimes of 
shorter duration. 

At length I began to be tired of this state of 
uncertainty, especially as the comforts I had be- 
fore felt began to be few and faint. Add fo this 
the bad example of my school-fellows, and the de- 
spair | began to be in of obtaining satisfaction of 
the trath of what is called natural as well as re- 
vealed religiun, contributed not a little to make me 
lay aside my inquiries, and to fall into many sins 
that youth and strong passions prompted me to; 
and this I did with the more eagerness, as I was 
desirous of laying hold of every — of 
turning my thoughts from within myself. 

‘I believe I might now be about eighteen years 
of age, when having gone through the school at 
Westminster, I was entered at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where I continued between four and five 
years. After which | went abroad for about two 
years more, returning to England in 1757, being 
then about the age of twenty-three or twenty-four. 
During my residence at Oxford and in foreign 
parts, notwithstanding all the wretched pains | 
took to lull conscience asleep, still my convictions 

ursued me; yea, the more | endeavoured to put 
rom me the thoughts of my soul by drinking 
deeper draughts of iniquity, the more strongly did 
the insulted Spirit plead with me, and often in the 
very act of sin, would so embitter my carnal gratifi- 
cations and strike me with such deep remorse, that, 
oh! horrid to think! I have even been ready to 
murmur, because God would not let me alone, nor 
suffer me to sin with the same relentless satisfac- 
tion which [ observed in my companions. 

“ But He that hath loved me with an everlast- 
ing love, had all this while thoughts of mercy to- 
wards me, and would not take his loving kindness 

tterly away from me. He therefore waited that 
he might be gracious unto me, and followed me 
with such loud and constant convictions as ofien 
brought me upon my knees, and sometims forced 
me to break off my sins for a month, or a quarter 
of a year together, for, though I still remained full 
of doubts as to the truth of religion, yet | thought 
that if there was a God and a future state, and if 
Jesus Christ was indeed the true Messiah and the 
author of eternal salvation to those who obey him, 
I could by no means be saved in the state I 
was in; and that being uncertain whether these 
things were so or not, it was the highest infatua- 
tion to leave the eternal happiness or misery of 
my soul at a peradventure, especially as I could be 
no loser by admitting the truths of religion, and 
living under their influence; whereas, were [ to 
continue in sin under the supposition of their being 
false, I might find myself fataliy mistaken, when 
it would be too late to recant or retrieve my error. 
But, notwithstanding I came to this conclusion, 
and plainly saw its reasonableness, yet were my 
religious fits of no long continuance, but every 
temptation that offered itself hurried me impetu- 
ously away, and 1 became seventimes more the 
child of hell than before. Nevertheless, every new 
fall increased my anguish of spirit, and set me 
upon praying and resolving ; insomuch, that I fre- 
quently bound myself under the most solemn im- 

cations. 

“But alas! alas! I was all this while as igno- 
rant of my own weakness, as of Him on whom my 
strength was laid ; and therefore no wonder all my 
attempts to make myself holy, were attended with 
no better success than if I had tried to wash the 
Ethiopian white, and answered no other end than 
to distress my soul a thousand times more than if 
I had never made such solemn vows; for all this 
while I had no other notion of religion than that 
it consisted in something which | was to do in 
order to make God umes. § for my past sins, and 


of which I should escape hell and be entitled to 
everlasting jife. 

“ In this manner J went on vowing and breaking 
my vows, sinning and repenting, till my most mer- 
ciful God and Saviour, seeing that all his gracious 
calls would not overrule the horrible perverseness 
of my will, instead of giving me ‘up, as in just 
judgment he might have done, or pronouncing 
against me that dreadful sentence, ‘Cut it down, 
why cumbereth it the ground?’—I say, instead of 


my soul with the most unimaginable terrors, inso- 
much that [ roared for the very disquietness of my 
heart. ‘The arrows of the Almighty stuck fast in 
me, the poison whereof drank up my spirits, and 
the — of hell gat hold upon me. 

“From this time, which was about October, 
1757, I may say that sin received its mortal blow, 
(I mean its reigning power, for God knows the 
bady of sin yet is far from being done away,) and I 
set myself to work with all the earnestness of a 
poor perishing mariner, who is every moment in 
expectation of shipwreck. I fasted, prayed, and 
meditated ; I read the Scriptures, communicated, 
and gave much alms. But these things cou'd bring 
no peace to my soul; on the contrary, I now sew, 
what I never had seen before, that all my works 
were mixed with sin and imperfection. Besides 
this, Satan furiously assaulted me with suggestions 
that I had committed the unpardonable sin against 
the Holy Ghost; and had let my day of grace slip; 
that therefore my prayers were cast out of God, 
and were an abomination to him, and that it was 
too late to think of merey, when it was the time of 
judgment. 

“It is beyond the power of conception, much 

more of expression, to form an idea of the dreadful 

agonies my poor soul was now in. What to do, or 

to whom to have recourse, I knew not; for, alas, 

[ had no acquaintance with any body who seemed 

to have the least experience in such cases. How- 

ever, those about me showed the greatest concern 

for my situation, and offered their remedies for my 

relief, such as company, physic, exercise, &c., 

which, in order to wblige them, [ complied with; 

but my disorder not being bodily but spiritual, was 

not to be removed by these carnal quackeries, as 

they were soon convinced. 

“T recollected, however, that once, if not oft- 

ener, the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, then tutor to two 

neighbouring young gentlemen, but since vicar of 
Madely, in this county, had in my hearing been 

spoken of in a very disrespectful manner, for things 

which seemed to me to savor of a truly Christian | 


known to him, and accordingly wrote hima letter, 
without mentioning my name, giving him some ac- 
count of my situation, and begging him for God's 
sake, if he had a word of comfort to offer to my 
poor, distressed, despairing soul, to meet me that 
very night at an Inn in Salop, in which place I 
then was. Though Mr. Fletcher had four or five 
miles to walk, yet he came punctually to the ap- 
pointment, and spoke to me in a very comfortable 
manner, giving me to understand, that he had very 
different thoughts of my state from what I had 
myself. After our discourse, before he withdrew, 
he went to prayer with me; and among other peti- 
tions that he put up in my behalf, he prayed that 
I might not trust in my own righteousness, which 
was an expression, that, though I did not ask him 
its import, I knew not well what to make of it. 
“After my conversation with Mr. Fletcher, I 
was rather easier, but this decrease of my terrors 
was but for a few days’ duration ; for, though I al- 
lowed that the promises and comforts he would 
have me apply to myself belonged to the generality 
of sinners, yet I thought they were not intended 
for me, who had been so dreadful a backslider, and 
who, by letting my day of grace slip, had sinned 
beyond the reach of mercy. Besides I concluded 
that they could be made effectual to none but such 
as had faith to apply them; whereas | had no faith, 
consequently they could avail me nothing. I there- 
fore wrote again to Mr. F., telling him, as nearly 
as I can remember, that however others might 
take comfort from the Scripture promises, I feared 
none of them belonged to me, who had crucified 
the Son of God afresh, and sinned wilfully ufter 
having received the knowledge of the truth. I 
told him also, that I found my heart to be exceed- 
ing hard and wicked ; and that, as all my duties 
proceeded from a slavish dread of punishment, and 
not from the principles of faith and love, and were 
withal so very defective, 1 thought it was impos- 
sible God should ever accept them. In answer to 
this, the kind and sympathizing Mr. F. immediately 
wrote me a sweet and comfortable letter, telling 
me that the perusal of the account I had given him 
had caused him to shed tears of joy to see what 
great things the Lord had done for my sou!, in con- 
vincing me experimentally of the insufficiency of 
all my own doings to justify me before God, and 
of the necessity of a saving faith in the blood of 
Jesus. He also sent me * The Life and Death of 
Mr. Haliburton, Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews,’ which book I read with 
the greatest eagerness, as the account Mr. H. 
therein gives of himself, seemed in a very particu- 
lar manner to tally with my own experience. [ 
therefore thought that what had been, might be ; 
that the same God who had showed himself so 
powerfully on the behalf of Mr. H., and delivered 
him out of all his troubles, was able to do the same 
for me. 

“You will wonder how I could hold out under 
all these pressures; the half of which, I might say, 
has not been told; and indeed it was impossible I 
could have held out, had it not been that at those 
very times when [ thought all was over with me, 
there would now and then dart in upon me some 
comfortable glimmering of hope, which kept me 
utterly from tainting. 

“Tn this situation I continued from September 
1757, to January 1758, when the Vinerian Protes- 
sor of Oxford being to read a course of lectures 
upon the Common Law, I resolved to set out for 
that place, not through any desire I had to attend 
the lectures, for I had no heart for any such thing, 
but because [ knew I should have chambers to my- 
self in college, and thereby have an opportunity of 
being much alone, and of giving way to those 
thoughts with which my heart was big, as also of 
seeking the Lord with greater diligence, if perad- 
venture I might find him. Accordingly, when I 
arrived at the University, though to save appear- 
ances, | dragged my body to several of the lectures, 
yet my poor heavy-laden soul engrossed all my at- 
tention ; and so sharp was the spiritual anguish | 
laboured under, that I scarcely saw a beggar in the 
streets, but I envied his happiness, and would most 
gladly have changed situations with him, had it 
been in my power. O, thought J, these happy 
souls have yet an offer of mercy, and a door of hope 
open to them, but it is not so with me; I have re- 
jected God so Jong, that now God has rejected me 
as he did Saul ; my day of grace is past, irrecover- 
ably past, and I have forever shut myself out of all 
the promises.” A. A. 


POLITICAL EXCITEMENT. 
We have already given more than one caution 
as to the danger of existing political excitements 
to vital piety. We have a recent letter from a 
laborious pastor, (not residing in Virginia) who 
seeins to apprehend serious evils from the state of 
things in his own charge on this subject. We 
trust that his fears may prove groundless, and yet 
they certainly will not, unless the people of God 
take timely warning. We ask no man to stay 
away from the polls) We dare notdoso. We 
ask no man to avoid political newspapers or discus- 
sions. Men ought to be informed. But we do 
ask our brethren in Christ to remember that they 
are not only citizens of these United States, but 
also subjects of the Prince of Peace. Remember 
that you are Christians, Never merge the Chris- 
tian in the politician. Especially beware of bad 
tempers and unholy and insulting language. Pray 
for Zion, Pray for your country. Pray for its 
rulers. Hearty prayer for our country isno mean 
evidence of an exalted patriotism.— Watchman of 


this, he began to deal with me after a far more |, 
nd | violent method than he had hitherto done, filling 


CHRISTIAN MAXIMS. 


Sell not another person’s credit at a low rate ; 
it will set the market for another to buy thine at 
the same price. | 

Wine is such a whet-stone for wit, that if it be 
| often set thereon, it will quickly grind all the steel 

nd, and scarcely leave a back where it-found an 
edge. 
o' endeavour to work upon the vulgar with 
fine sense, is like attempting to hew blocks with a 


zor. 
‘Truth wears well, and sits easy on the wearer; 
while new-fangled errors, like new-fashioned 
clothes, please for a while, but pinch men hard for 
the sake of the fashion. 

A friend cannot be easily known in prosperity ; 
nor can an enemy be easily hid in adversity. 

He that parts with one reigning sin, and falls 
under the dominion of another, doth but, like Ben- 
hadad, recover of one disease, and die of another. 

“ The life of the wicked,” says one, “ is a practical! 
protest that they will bear the prison of hell, the 
torment of fire, and that for the epace of eternity, 
rather than be friends with God.’ 

Ifa sinner could be taken up to heaven; when 
he saw what it was, he woulg not enter, but fly 
back, and be far more unwilling to take glory 
above, than he is to accept of grace here. 

Those saints whom God employs in winter sea- 
sons, he always clothes in winter garments. 

‘Thou mayest be more happy than ever was 
Cesar or Solomon, if thou wilt be more virtuous. 

Despise no enemy merely because he seems 
weak: the fly and locust have done more hurt than 
bears and lions ever did. 

Slanders, like soap, may besmear and sully for 
the present, but they often make way for whiteness 
in the end, | 

Sometimes the best way to check a scandalous 
report is to despise it: if we go about to stop it, it 
will but run the faster. 

With reference to future events prepare for the 
worst; but hope for the best. To distress our 
minds with imaginary fears beforea trouble arrives 


is (as the Spanish proverb words it) “to feel our| ’ 


evils twice over.” Why should we call in super- 
numerary ills, and destroy the duty and happiness 
of the present time with superfluous fears of futu- 
rity ? 

Those inactive and dilatory creatures who are 
still essaying, and purposing, but never acting and 
pm og resemble St. George, who is always on 
orseback, but never rides forward. 

King Lewis XI. used to say, * When pride rides 
in the saddle, mischief and shame sit upon the 
crupper.” 

Aristotle observing a proud and self-conceited 
but empty youth, strutting along with an affected 
gait and lofty looks, stepped up to him, and whis- 
pered these cutting and heart humbling words int» 
his ear :—“ Friend. such as thou thinkest thyself 
to be, I wish I were, but to be as thou art, | wish 
only to mine enemies.” 

Envy is a fiend which never totally dies out of 
this world, and but seldom sleeps; however, as it 
sometimes falls into slumber, it is highly impru- 
dent to awake it, either by loudly trumpeting forth 
our own praise; or by doing commendable actions 
with bustle and noise. 

Be as deaf to the flatterer as to the railer; for 
if the latter occasions more smart, the former often 
causeth more hurt. 

Diogenes, being asked what beast bites the 
sorest, answered, “ Of wild beasts the backbiter ; of 
tame beasts, the flatterer.” 

It is safer to fall a prey to ravens than railers; 
for ravens will eat none but the dead; whereas 
these will devour a man while he is alive. 
Liberality without discretion is profuseness; for- 
titude without wisdom is rashness; sense without 
justice is craft: and justice without mercy is cru- 


eity. 

= once eracked are soon broken; such is 
a man’s good name when tainted with just re- 
proach. 

A fault once excused is twice committed. 
He that indulgeth anger, whets a sword to 
wound his own breast, or murder his friend. 

Malice seldom wants a mark to shoot at. 

Many live beggars all their lives, that they may 
not die so. 

We remember many things we should forget, 
as injuries and disappointments ; but forget what 
we should remember, namely, God and our souls. 

It is better to be above an ene:ny, than even with 
him: he that revengeth, is but even with him; he 
that pardoneth, is above him. 

Running into debt often tempts people to tell 
lies; this made a great wit say, “ Lying rides on 
debt’s back.” 

When you have contracted a debt, you may 
think little of payment: but creditors have better 
memories than debtors ; being a superstitious sect, 
great observers of days and times. 

A knave may get more than an honest man for 
a day; but the honest man gets most by the 
year. 

Policy is a near neighbour to cheating ; the way 
from the one to the other is very slippery. 

It is a poor thing indeed to have religion enough 

to save our credit; but not enough to save our 
souls, 
The sincerity of the heart discovers itself in the 
end aimed at by an action, more than in the action 
itself. The thiefand honest traveller may ride 
the same road ; but they have different aims; and 
this distinguisheth them. 

Do nothing without foresight or forecast: a little 
wariness prevents much weariness. 

What's done ina hurry is done ty halves ; hence 
that saying. “ Take time, and you will have done 
the sooner.” 

A profound silence in company is not always 
either wise or graceful; for when people are to 
speak by turns, it is as if one should refuse to pay 
his reckoning. and expect the rest of the company 
tu pay all, and himself to subsist on the common 
stock. 

Engross not all the talk to thyself, though thon 
be in ever so pleasant a humour. The good-will 
and favour of the company is as we'll obtained by 
giving ear courteously, as by speaking pleasantly. 

Think before you speak: it is better to try your 
words before you speak, than after: a preventing 
trial is better than a repenting trial. 

He that refuseth to buy geal counsel cheap, must 
buy repentance dear. 

Senna who have high spirits and low fortunes, 
live a very discontented and miserable life. 

There may be pride in rags, in a blushing coun- 
tenance, and lowly carringe. 

We are beholden to God not only for supplying 
our wants, but chastising our wan'onness. 

It isas great a mercy to want that patiently which 
God withholds, as to use that cheerfuly which he 

ives. 

, Contentment is the philosopher’s stone, which 
turns all it toucheth into gold; the poor man is 
rich with it; the rich man is poor without it. 

He that riseth late must trot all day, and scarce- 
ly overtake his business at night. 

B-tter beg one’s bread with Lazarus on earth, 
than one’s water with Dives in hell. 

Think not that if you were in sucha family, un- 
der such a ministry, or outof such a particular 
temptation, the devil would not assault you 
as he deth; for while Satan’s old friend (cor- 
raption) is alive within, he will be knocking at the 
door without. 

When Philip Henry once went to the throne 

of grace upon a very important occasion, he said, 
“If the Lord will be pleased to grant my request 
this titne, I will not say as the beggars at our door 
used to do, ‘I'll never ask any thing of you again ;’ 
on the contrary, he shall hear oftener from me than 
ever.” 
He used to say that, as tradesmen take it ill if 
those who are in their books go to another shop ; 
so God takes it ill, if his people who have received 
so much from him, and are indebted so much to 
a do apply unto any creature for relief more than 
to him. 


to please him for the time to come, in consideration 


the South. 


Mr. Dodd used to say, “ Many would live in 
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large hionses; bat will they be able to pay the 
rent Most people would have large fortunes, 


he reckoning at the great day '—for the more we 
save, the more we have to account for.” 

“Mr. Increase Mather said to his children on his 
ath-bed, “Let. not my children put too much 
oofidence in men; it may be, such as they have 

big noder the strongest obligations of gratitude, 
vill prove the most unkind to them. I have ofien 
ind experience of this.” 

‘Tt was the death-bed s:ying of that great English 
satesman sir John Mason, “ Lo, here have | lived 
ti gee five princes; and have been privy-counsellor 
ti four of them; I have seen the most remarkable 
tlings in foreign parts; and have been present at 
nost state transactions for thirty years together ; 
aid have learnt this after so many years’ experi- 
erce, ‘That seriousnes is the greatest wisdom ; 
tenperance [the best} physician; and a good con- 
scence the best estate.’ ” 

Death is the friend of grace, a sweet sleep to a 
Clristian. If parents tell their children who have 
pliyed all day that they must go to bed, they are 
redy tocry; but a labouring man is glad when 
night cometh, that he may go torest. So to wick- 
ed people death is unwelcome ; but a child of God, 
wip has laboured and suffered, is glad when death 
cones that he may rest from his labours. 

From the Sunday-School Journal. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SCRAPS. 


Da. Gwor.—It is of this eminent minister, 
that he olliged himself to read at least filteen chap- 
ters of th: Bible every day. “He hath often been 
heard to ay, that when he could not sleep in the 
night-time, he would in his mind run through dis- 
tinct of Scripture in their order, as if he 
had heari them read, so deceiving the tediousness 
of his wiking, and depriving himself also some- 
times of he sweetness of his sleeping hours, though 
by a beti2r and greater sweetness ; for he found the 
meditatim of the word to be sweeter to him than 
sleep.” 

Bisno> Haut says of his mother—“ How often 
have I blessed the memory of those divine passages 
of experimental divinity which I have heard from 
her mouth! What day did she pass withouta large 
task of private devotion, whence she would still 
come forth with a countenance of undissembled 
mortification. Never any lips have read to me 
such feeling lectures of piety ; neither have | known 
any soul that more accurately practised them than 
her own. ‘Temptations, desertions, and spiritual 
comforts were her usual theme. Shortly, for I can 
hardly take offmy pen from so exemplary a subject, 
her life and death were saint-like.” 

Joun Howarn.—The history of the only child of 

this great philanthropist isa very instructive lesson 
to parents of the importance of knowing the true 
character of those to whom they confide the care of 
their children. Mr. Howard had a favourite ser- 
vant, ia whum he placed such entire confidence, 
that during his long absences from home on his 
journeys of benevolence, he had no hesitation in 
leaviee his son in a degree in his charge. But the 
faithlessand unprincipled man was the secret cor- 
rupter of the morals of this youth, and led him into 
the most vicious habits at as early an age as seven- 
teen. Before he was twenty years old these indul- 
gences led him to adopt remedies for their conceal- 
ment which resulted in his mental derangement, 
which continued until he died, in his thirty-fifth 
year, nine years after his father’s decease. 
How:rd is so pre-eminent for the exercise of his 
benevolence in the melioration of the condition of 
pris ners, that the more private exercise of his phi- 
lanthropic disposition is not much remembered. 
Let me make an extract that exhibits him as he 
was before the state of the prisons had engaged his 
attention. 

‘The low, marshy situation of the village, was 
much azainst the health of its inhabitants, render- 
ing them particularly subject to the ague. With 
a view, therefure, to remedy this inconvenience, :-e 
at different times pulled down all the cottages on 
his estate, and rebuilt them, paying particular at- 
tention to their preservation from the dampness of 
the soil Others which were not his property be- 
fore, he purchased, and re-erected upon the same 
plan. To each of these he allotted a piece of gar- 
den greund, sufficient to supply the family of its 
occupier with potatoes and other vegetables; and 
generally ornamen‘ed them in front with a small 
fure-court, fenced off from the road by neat white 
pilings, enclosing a bed or two of simple flowers, | 
with here and there a shrub, or an evergreen in the 
midst ofthem; thus imparting to these habitations 
of the pcor that air of neatness and of comfort, so 
strikingly characteristic of every thing in which he 
engaged 

‘ This project for improving the general condition 
of the village, he had begun to carry into execution 
before he was deprived of his beloved partner. “I 
remember,” says Dr. Aiken, in his Memoirs, “ his 
relating that once, having settled his accounts at 
the close of the year, and found a balance in his 
fayour, Mr. Howard proposed to his wife to make 
use of it ina journey to London, or any other 
gratification she chose. * What a pretty cottage it 
would buld,’ was her answer; and the money was 
sx employed, These comfortable habitations,” con- 
tinues his biographer, “he peopled with the most 
industrioas and sober tenants he could find; and 
over them he exercised the superintendence of mas- 
ter and fither combined. He was careful to furn- 
ish thein with employment, to assist them in sick- 
ness and distress, and to educate their children. In 
order to preserve their morals, he made it a condi- 
tion that they should regularly attend their several 
places of worship, and abstain from public houses, 
and from such amusements as he thought pernici- 
ous; and secured their compliance with his rules by 
making them tenants at will.” 

‘The cottages which he thus improved so mate- 
rially to the promotion of the health and comfort of 
their tenants, he always let at their original rent of 
from twenty to thirty shillings per annum; so that 
there was scarcely a poor person in the village, 
who was not anxious to have the privilege of re- 
siding in them; “so that Cardington, which seem- 
ed at one time to contain the abodes of poverty and 
wretchedness, soon became one of the neatest vil- 
lages inthe kingdom; exhibiting all the pleasing 
appearances of competence and content, the natural 
rewards of industry and virtue.” 

‘Whenever the female branches of any of the 
families in his vicinity could not get work else- 
where. he continued the highly commendable prac- 
tice, adopted during the life of his second wife, of 
employing them in the making of linen for his 
household purposes. 

‘ The girls were taught reading and plain nerdle- 
work, to fit them for servitude in respectable fami- 
lies, and to become useful and industrious wives to 
men in their own station of life; above which it was 
neither his object to elevate them, or to give them 
the dangerous wish to be elevated. The boys all 
learned to read, and those of them who seemed to 
have the best capacities, or who had conducted 
themselves with the greatest propriety, were also 
taught writing, and the first and most useful rulee 
in arithmetic; but beyond these they never went; 
nor was it, perhaps, to their advantage that they 
should go. It was a duty most strictly required of 
them all, that they should attend divine service 
every Sabbath ; and the condition upon which alone 
they were suffered to continue in his schools was 
most fully satisfied, if they went regularly to hear 
the gospel somewhere, both morning and afternoon. 
The number of persons brought up in these schools, 
of course varied at different times; but for such 
einall country places, it was always considerable ; 
and the effects are visible to the present honr, in 
the order, neatness, and regularity which still dis- 
tinguish Cardington from most of the English 
villages which I have ever seen. 

‘He had one of his cottages fitted up as a place 
for preaching, which was generally supplied at 
least once a week; and the group of attentive vil- 
lage auditors soon became so large, that the room 


joining room and the yard behind, which was often 
crowded. Mr. Howard was never absent from 


ind great estates; but are they willing to answer ;Aagag-meetinga when at Cardington, except pre- 


vented by indisposition, or by unavoidable engage- 
ments. 

* But his concern for the welfare of the inhabi- 
tants stopped not here. He entered into every 
habitation, and engaged in the most familiar con- 


verse with every person. He also visited the poor; 


sat down in their cottages, and eat ate an 
apple while he talked with them. Even the school- 
boys, whenever they had an aj ome. would 
place themselves in his way, for he never failed to 
speak kindly to them. . He gewe away the milk of 
his dairy, which wag not used in the, house; and 
sent it round to the poor, that they might not lose 
their time in coming for it. His charity had no 
bounds, except those of prudence; and was not 
more commendable for the extent of it, than for the 
manner in which it was exercised. He hardly 
ever took one of his daily rides in the neighbour- 
hood, without enjoying the delightful satisfaction, 
on his return, that he had contributed to the relief, 


ture;” for “ whilst living in retirement,” adds Mr. 
Palmer, “it was his meat and drink to make his 
neighbours happy.” 


From the Protestant and Herald, 
INTERESTING FROM TEXAS. 
Ga.veston, Texas, May 22, 1840. 
Dear Brother Rice—Amidst your rejoicings for 
what the Lord is doing among you in Bardstown, 
and other places, you and my old friends, and all 
Christians, will doubtless rejoice to hear that the 
Lord of heaven, and Head of the Church, is also 
cn to himself a remnant in this end of the 
earth, 

At the meetingof our Presbytery, (the first ever 
held by our denomination in the Republic,) which 
commenced on the second of April, we had “a 
time of refreshing from the presence of the Lord.” 
The meeting was held in Cowles’ settlement, in 
Washington county, between the Brassos and Col- 
orado rivers. Religious evercises were commen- 
ced on Thursday—prospects apparently discour- 
aging—on Friday we organized our Presbytery— 
we called it“ The Presbytery of Brassos.” Three 
ministers and one ruling elder. On the Sabbath 
we were favoured with the aid of brother Daniel 
Baker, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, a missionary of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions to our 
Republic. By the time we closed our Presbyterial 
business on Tuesday, a pervading religious inte- 
rest was manifested throughout the neighbourhood 
in which our meetings were held ; so that we were 
induced to continue them in that, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Independence (eight miles distant,) 
for upwards of three weeks, including four Sab- 
baths, preaching in one or the other, cr both places, 
almogt every day during the whole time, and cele- 
brated the Lord’s Supper in each place. Brother 
Hugh Wilson has the charge of the church of In- 
dependence, About twenty-five persuns gave com- 
fortable evidence of having obtained a hope in 
Christ during this season of interesting visitation. 
And the last meeting I attended, on the last Sab- 
bath of April, was one of the most deeply perva- 
ding solemn occasions | ever saw, It was such as 
to confound the scoffer. Those who professed con- 
version, were chiefly heads of families, some of 
them among the oldest citizens of Texas, and men 
too, who had shared largely in the perils of the 
wars and the revolution of this country ; may they 
honor the banner of the Saviour in future, as they 
have already honoured that of the single star! 
Brother Wilson had reason to feel greatly encour- 
aged, ag well agall the friends of our infant church 
in the Republic, at such an instance of the Divine 
favour, vouchsafed to them, in this, their first 
effort to erect the standard of genuine Presbyte- 
rianism, under a distinct ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, in this beautiful land. 

Brother Baker and myself spent the first week 
of this month (May,) in Columbia, and Brazoria, 
on the lower Brassos, where we found many ready 
to hear the Gospel—and we left not without evi- 
dence that “the hand of the Lord had been with 
us.” Some eight or ten during that, and a pre- 
vious visit of brother Baker’s have professed a 
good hope through grace; anda number of others, 
with apparent anxiety, are “ inquiring the way to 
Zion with their faces thitherward.” 

I was absent six weeks, to me it was a most in- 
teresting tour. Having spent the last two Sab- 
baths in Houston, | have come to spend a few days 
in this growing city with brother McCullough, 
who has just returned from an interesting excur- 
sion of observation, up the Trinity river. He went 
up that river between three and four hundred 
iniles, of which he gives a favourable report. The 
season has been favourable thus far throughout the 
country, crops promising, and nature, in its love- 
liest dress, on our beautiful prairies. O that men 
would “ remember the worksof the Lord, and re- 
gard the operation of his hands.” For he is a 
great God and a great King above all gods. For 
he is full of compassion and of great kindness; 
waiting to be gracious; and with him are forgive- 
nesses, that he may be feared. Let the people 
praise thee, O God; let all the people praise thee, 
for thou hast given us a little reviving in our bon- 
dage. “Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy 
name be the glory, O Lord!” 

Your brother, Wa. Y. ALLen. 


From the New York Observer, 
PASTORAL VISITS. 


Of their importance it is needlesto speak. The 
people feel it, and pastors acknowledge it. People 
sometimes feel their importance, from the want of 
them, and pastors sometimes acknowledge the 
same without taking measures to remedy the evil. 
But a word or two on the subject when its necessi- 
ly is admitted and felt, may not be in vain. 

1, Let pastoral visits be systematic. It is well 
to have a catalogue of the congregation and to call 
on each family in regular order, only deviating 
from that order, when sickness or some other 
Providence shall dictate another course. By pur- 
suing this plan, a pastor will avoid even the ap- 
pearance of partiality, and will not be in danger of 
overlooking some whose residence may be obscure, 
and who are, on that very account, more anxious 
that the minister should look them up. 

2. Let the visit, in general, be short. Many 
reasons might be given for this hint. A pastor has 
not time for Jong visits if he calls on all. The 
<a may not have time to receive a lengthened 
call. 

3. Let the visits be strictly religious, This the 
people expect. ‘There are times and seasons when 
social visits may not require the whole time to be 
devoted tothe subject of religion. But pastoral 
visits are designed solely for the spiritual good of 
the people, and they expect that their minister 
will come directly to their hearts with the love of 
Christ in his own, and that he will while he is 
with them, labour affectionately and earnestly for 
their souls. Hence, while it is desirable that his 
conversation should discover a lively interest in all 
that concerns the temporal happiness of the family, it 
is of higher importance that they should feel that 
he is the seryant of God who has come in Christ's 
name to speak with them of eternity. 

4. Notice the children. It is scarcely possible 
to lay too much stress on this point. Their souls 
are precious. The parents may frequently be 
reached through them, when they caunot be ap- 
proached directly. Learn and remember the 
names of the children. This will become easy b 
habit. Parents are gratified as well as the chil- 
dren when they perceive that the pastor calls his 
lambs by name. 

5. Make a personal friend of each parishioner. 
This iseasily done. And the stronger the hold a pas- 
tor has on the affections of his people, the more puw- 
erful will be his instructions, and the more success- 
ful his efforts to do them good. 

6. Do not let pastoral visitation interfere with 


was far to small to hold them. Upon this Mr. 


Howard directed openings to be made into the ad- 


| suitable preparation for the pulpit. The preach- 
ing of the word, is the first great duty of the minis- 


te of the gospel, and no labours out of ihe pulpit. 
il"tompensate for carrying un deeten vil into We 


sa 

WHERE WILL MEN FIND ROOM ar THE 
JUDGMENT? 


A paragraph has several times gone the rounds, 
of the papers, withiu a year past. in which it was 

shown, or attempted to be shown, that if all the hu- 

man beings that have lived since the creation of 

the earth, and been buried beneath is gurtnce, 

should be raised and stand upon it, the glube, allow- 

ing a yard square to each person, would more than 

be covered. 

From the following calculation it will appear that 

a comparatively gmail portion of the eurtli’s suriace 

would be sufficient to contain the vast multitude of | 
human beings, allowing a yard square to each per- 

son, that has existed on the globe, 

Suppose, then, for the sake of round numbers, that 

the earth has stood 6,000 years, and that the popula- 


Sixty centuries multiplied by three yenére- 
tions in a century, would make 180 generations of 
800,000,000, and these multiplied together, would 
make 144,000,000,000, as the supposed whole popu- 
lation of the globe since the creation. Then suppose 


ent for the whole? Multiply 320 by 320, the nuin- 
ber of rods in a mile, and the product will be 102,- 
400, as the square rods in the square mile. ‘Then 
multiply these square rods by 54, and this product 
in by 54, the number of yards in a rod, and the 
product will be 3,097,600, as the number of square 
yards in asquare mile. Then divide the 144,000,- 
000,000 by 3,097,600, and the quotient will be 
46,487 and a fraction over, as the number of equare 
miles necessary to contain, in an erect or lying pvs- 
ture, the present and past population of the globe. 
Then extract the square root of 46,487, and the 
root will be 215 and a fraction, showing that 215, 
or less than 216 miles square of country—-ay as 
large as the state of New York—wonld furnish a 
standing place of a yard square, for the one hundred 
and forty-four thousand millions of the earth's su 
peed poe from the creation tothe end of six 
years. ‘ae 


THE END OF GREAT MEN. 
Happening to cast my eyea upon some minia- 
ture portraits, I perceived that the four personages 
who occupied the most conspicuous places wer 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, and Bonapuarte. 1 
had seen the same unnumbered times befire, but 
never did the same sensation arise in my bosom, as 
my mind hastily glanced over their several liue- 
tories. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy 

heights of ambition, and, with his temples bound 
with chaplets, dipped in the blood of countle-s na- 
tions, looked down upon a conquered world, and 
wept that were was pot another world for him to 
conquer —set a city on fire, and died in a scene of 
debauch. 
Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
consternation of Rome, passed the " Alps—after 
having put to flight the armies of this © mistress 
of the world,” and stripped three bushels of galden 
eo from the fingers of her slaughtered knights 
and made her very foundation quake—was hat 


that of their god, and called him “ Hanni Baal,” 
died at last, by poison administered by his own 
hand, unlamented and unwept, in a foreign jand. 
Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred 
cities, and dyed his garments in the blood of one 


Ber 


which had been the ig ambi- 


greatest object of 
tion. 
obeyed, after having filled the earth with the tér- 
ror of his name, after having deluged Eurape with 
tears and blood, and clothed the world in sack- 
cloth—closed his days in lonely banishment, al- 
most literally exiled trom the world, yet where he 
could sometimes see his country’s banner waving 
o’er the deep, but which would not, or could 
not, bring him aid. , 

Thus those four men, who, from the peculiar 
situation of their portraits, seem to stand as repre- 
sentatives of all those whom the world calls 
‘“‘great’’—those four who severally made the earth 
tremble to its centre, severally died—one hy in- 
toxication, the second by suicide, the third by as- 
sassination, and the last in lonely exile! How 
are the mighty fallen! 


HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES. 


If young women waste their time in trivial 
amusement, the prime season for inprovement, 
which is between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
they will hereafter regret bitterly the loss, when 
they come to feel themselves inferior in knowledge 
to almost every one they converse with ; and above 
all, if they should ever be mothers, when they 
feel their inability to direct and assist the pursuits 
of their children, they will then find ignorance a 
severe mortification and a real evil. Let this ani- 
mate their industry ; and let not a modest opinion 
of their capacities be a discouragement to their 
endeavours after knowledge. A moderate under- 
standing, with diligent and well directed applica- 


nius, if attended with that impatience and inatten- 
tion which too often accompany quick parts. It is 
not for want of capacity that so many women sre 
such trifling and insipid companions, so ill quali- 
fied for the friendship und conversation of a sensi- 
ble man, or for the task of instructing or govern- 
ing a family ; it is oftener the neglect of exercis- 
ing the talents they really have, and from omit- 
ting to cultivate a taste for intellectual improve- 
ment; by this neglect, they lose the sincerest of 
pleasures, which would remain when almost every 
other forsook them, of which neither fortune nor 
age could deprive then, and which wou'd be a 
comfort and resource in almost every possible sit- 
tuation in life. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE, 


Every where throughout the circle of her inter- 
course, her influence is felt Jike the dew of heaven, 
gentle, silent, and unseen; yet pervading and effi- 
cient. But in the domestic circle its power is con- 
centrated ; and is like the life giving beams of the 
sun, awakening, illustrating, and almos' creating 
the moral aspect of thescene. ‘To spvak first of the 
filial relation—none can ccnceive how much a 
daughter may promote the cuinfort, and the moral 
benefit of her parents, but those who have seen the 
female character exhitited under the influwyce of 
an enlightened understanding and an iu proved 
heart; which, by their mutual action, have prod: c- 
ed the most extended views of duty with the strong- 
est desire to fulfil it. Asa sister,a female may 
exert a most important influence. With no strong 
counteracting circumstances, she may give wi at 


character of those with whom she is connected in 
this relation. 
a! affection and confidence will give weight to her 
influence. An intelligent, high-aiming female, of 
a well disciplined mind and pious heart, has been 
known to give a much higher cast of character, at- 
tainment, and condition, to a larger circle of broth- 
ers and sisters, than they would have received, 
But it is asa mother, that woman has all the 
‘powers with which the munificence of her Divine 
Benefactor has endowed her, matured to their high- 
est perfection, and exercised in their greatest 
strength.— Garland. 

Power to conform the understanding, will, and 
heart, to Scripture, isas much a gift from heaven 
as Scripture itselfii—Rev. 7. 


‘tion has al bee 000, 
the welfare, or the consolation of a fellow-crea- 4. as always been GOU/000,0U0, as now exthna: 


one yard square for each individual of this vast. 
number, how many miles square would be suffici-. 


by those who once exultingly united his name to 


million of his foes, after having pursued to death 
the only rival he had on earth, wes miserably ae-. 
sassinated by those he considered hia nenrest 
friends, and at the very place, the attainment yf 


Bonaparte, whose mandate, kings and princes - 


tion will go much further than a more lively ge- | 


features she pleases to the moral and intellectual — 


All the sweet endearments of mutu- 


— 
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Sor a little time, and then vanisheth away.”’ 
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7 SATURDAY, AUGUST 1, 1840. 


Apowoar.—The absence of the Editor from 


the city, in search of health, must apologize for the 
dearth of editorial matter and apparent neglect of 
correspondents, for a few weeks past and to come. 
Revivare or Retieion.—We commence to-day 
an interesting article selected from a work puob- 
lished a few years ago in Edinburgh, entitled 
** Revivals of Religion in Great Britain.” It is 
an account of a remarkable work of Divine grace 
in the Isle of Lewis, between the years 1824 and 
1835. It ie well worthy of perusal, as exhibiting 
a striking proof of the Divine faithfulness in bles- 
sing the faithful use of the means of grace. What 
an encouragement do such narratives afford to those 
who are praying, “ Lord, revive thy work,” while 
they diligently employ the means which God has 
promised to bless. 
Fovara or Jury Ceresration.—We have re- 
ceived several accounts of the celebration of the 
Anniversary of our Independence by Sabbath 
schools, with a request that we would insert them. 
It would gratify ue if we could meet the wishes 
of our correapondents, but the occasion is so long 
past, and the accounts, though no doubt highly in. 
teresting to the neighbourhoods in which the cele- 
bration took place, so uninteresting to the great 


mass of our readers, that we must respectfully de-| 


cline their insertion. We rejoice to learn that oc- 
casion was taken of this day of general festivity, to 
afford innocent gratification to the children, and to 
make a moral and religious impression on their 
minds. But we cannot conceal our fears that the 
admixture of secular with religious objects on these 
occasions, may in the end have an unfavourable 
influence on the latter. 


or Booxs.—Couarvoisier, the valet of 
Lord William Russell, who murdered his master 
in cold blood, has confessed his guilt, and after 
an uosuccessful attempt at self-destruction, has 
paid the penalty of his crime on the gibbet. 
There is one circumstance attending this shocking 
event, calculated to awaken the most serious ap- 
prehensions, as to the baneful influence exercised 
on the public mind by the productions of the 
press. The wretched man declared that it was the 
reading of the novel * Jack Sheppard,” which 
first suggested to his mind the idea of committing 
the awful deed, and that if it had not been for the 
powerful impression which that book had made 
on his mind, he would never have been guilty of 
so atrocious an act. Another case in point is 
that of the young man Oxford, who lately attempt- 
ed to assassinate the Queen of England. His 
mother states that he had just before been reading 
the Bravo of Venice.” 

What a fearful responsibility rests on those, 
who abuse the talents, which God has given them 
for his glory, and the good of their fellow men, by 
pandering to a vicious appetite, and bringing to 
maturity those latent seeds of vice, implanted by 
nature in every unrenewed heart! Itis a question 
of deep moment, whether the out-breakings of rapine 
and violence, which are every where threatening the 
dissolution of all human society, are not to be at- 
tributed, in a great measure, to the multiplication 
in a cheap form, and the general diffusion of works, 

calculated to corrupt the taste, to weaken the moral 
sense, and to sap the foundation of morality and 
religion. 

Let parents, teachers, and masters, as they value 
the temporal weal, and the eternal salvation of 
those committed to their charge, exercise the most 
jealous vigilance in guarding them against the se- 
ductions of a corrupt and corrupting literature. 

A Leasg or Lirz.—The uncertainty of life was 
affectingly exhibited in the case of the late Lord 
William Russell, On the afternoon of the day pre- 
vious to his murder, while at Brooks’ Club House, 
in St. James’s street, he met with the Earl of Errol, 
who addressing him said, “‘ Ah, Russell, how are 
you!” His Lordship replied, “ Errol, I am so 
well, that I am going to take a fresh lease of my 
life ;”, litle dreaming that ere the dawn of the 
morrow, he would be deprived of that life by the 
haad of an assassin. . 

How true the declaration of the apostle, ** Ye 
know not what shall be on the morrow. For what 
ta your life? It is even a vapour, that 


Faance.—The Christian Intelligencer says : 
a letter recently received from the Rev. Mr. Baird, 
he states that Fisher’s Catechism has been transla- 
ted into the French and published, making an oc- 
tavo volume of 600 pages. Mr. Baird has also 
caused Hodge's Commentary on the Romans (the 
larger work) to be translated into the French. It 
will soon be published in two volames octavo. 
We rejoice to see these works of standard excel- 
lence introduced into the Protestant Church of 
France.” | 


Tae Mission Cause.—We copy from the Watch- 
man of the South, an extract from a letter addressed 
to a friend by the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. If aay thing will 
speak to the hearts and the purses of professed dis- 
ciples of the Saviour, it must be the fact that many 
young men are looking earnestly toward the Mis- 
sionary field, and longing to obey their ascending 
Master’s injunction, but are prevented by want of 
those means which many of their more favoured 
brethren possess in abundance, but are backward 
to furnish. In which of our large cities are there 
not at least four men to be found, who could 
give $500 each to make up the overdraught on 
the treasury, and that without abridging their own 
comforts, or impoverishing their families? We 
trust it will not be long before the deficiency is 
made up, and the treasury of the Lord is amply 
replenished. 

“ New York, July 13th, 1840.—We had our 
farewell meeting last night with Messrs. Rankin. 
Owen, and McAuley, with Mrs. Rankin, Mrs. 
McAuley, and Miss Vandeveer. Their instruc- 
tions were read, and each of the brethren made ad- 
dreases. It was a time of deep and solemn interest. 
I wish the whole Church could have witnessed it. 
But that is impossible. We are waiting for a 
vessel which is to sail about the 20th from . 
Mr. Rankin and Mr. McAuley go on to the new 
Mission of Furruckabad, to join Messrs. Wilson 
and Scott. Mr. Owen for the present goes to 
Allahabad, How sad it is that we are so straiten- 
ed for means. We are still two thousand dollars 
behind, and have to raise this sum on individual 
credit. Can it be that our beloved Church after 
all the mercies and kindness of the Lord to her, 
will thus keep the qualified Jabourers from the 

dying heathen. Our young brethren are 
looking to the foreign field: they apply to me for 
counsel and advice, but what can | say! Our 
handa are tied; more than half our churches ave 
idle. But I would not complein, but rather re- 


support it with their prayers and means, as 
may enable them. The number is increasing from 
year to year, and when we are thus advancing, let 
us not be discouraged, but go forward, trusting his 
- own cause to our blessed Saviour.” 

Your Friend, Watter Lownie. 


Tur Barrisr Biste.—It is said that a new 
translation of the Bible ia soon to be published in 
this city, in which, among other émprovemenis, the 
terms baplize and baplism are to be superseded by 
immerse and immersion. We understand this ver- 
sion is not sanctioned by any ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, bat is a private speculation, patronized by a 
namerous list of subscribers. There is one ob- 
stacle in the way of the adoption of this transla- 
tion by the Baptists’ as a denomination, which 
perhaps they have anticipated ; that is, it would 
be a virtual renunciation of the distinctive appel- 
lation of their church, by which it has been known 
almost ever since it had an existence. Consist- 
ency would require a corresponding change of 
nomenclature in all their religious organizations, 
80 that we should have the Jmmersionist Church, 


the Jmmersionist Missionary Society, the Jmmer- 


sionist Tract Society, &c. 

We sincerely regret to see an attempt made by 
80 respectable a denomination to weaken the at- 
tachment of Orthodox Protestants, to that vene- 
rable and admirable version which for opwards 
of two centuries has been received by all as con- 
taining the pure word of God. Let Unitarians, 
Campbellites, Papists, and Mormons, boast their 
new versions, or rather new gospels (which are 
not “the Gospel,”) bat let those who agree in 
the fundamental doctrines of religion, cherish this 
bond of union, and carefully guard this sacred 
legacy left to them by the wisdom and piety of 
their forefathers. 


Bricureninc Prospects !—Our friends in New 
York will learn from the following article with 
what “ interest” * His Holiness,”’ ** the Propa- 
ganda,” and * the Leupoldine Association,” view 
the spiritual ** wants” of their state. No doubt 
Bishop Hughes presented a very affecting picture 
of the spiritual destitution of bis missionary field, 
where so many thousands deny the authority of 
the Pope, and obstinately and wickedly take the 
Bible alone as their rule of faith and practice. We 
shall hear before long of the schools established 
by “the Ladies of /the Holy Heart,’’ and * the 
Brethren of Christian Schools,’ and we shall 
have abundant assurances that no attempt will be 
made in these schools to shake the faith of Pro- 
testant children, sent to them for education.— 
Credat Judzus ! 


“ Rt. Rev. Dr. Hughes.—We translate the fol” 
lowing from one of the latest numbers of the 
L’ Ami de la Religion, May 29, 1840. 

“ Dr. Hughes, the Cuadjutor of the diocese of 
New York, has recently returned here (to Paris) 
from a tour in Italy and Germany. This prelate 
spent nearly three months in Rome, where he was 
very honourably received. His Holiness granted 
him several audiences, and listened with interest 
and attention to his exposition of the state and 
wants of his diocese. This prelate had also seve- 
ra] conferences on the same subject with the Car- 
dinal Prefect of the Propaganda. A hope was 
held out to him of obtaining some able and zealous 
ecclesiastics to place at the head of his Seminary. 
The Holy Father made Dr Hughes a present of a 
handsome chalice, the cup of — old, and the 
lower part richly enamelled. In addition to this, 
His Holiness presented him with a rich collection 
of engravings, from the great masterpieces of the 
gallery of the Vatican. This collection is very 
considerable being composed of upwards of 400 
engravings. 

“ From Rome, the Right Rev. Coadjutor repair- 
ed to Vienna, where he was received with every 
mark of respect by the Leopoldine Association. 
He was introduced to the most distinguished per- 
sonages of the capital, and experienced the most 
flattering attentions. His reception in Munich, 
where he passed some days, was equally honoura- 
ble; it is known that Bavaria has, for some time 
past, taken a very active part in the great work of 
the Propagation of the Faith. During the course 
of the past year, upwards of 110,000 francs were 
furnished by it for the purposes of the missions. 

“ We understand that he is to pass but a few 
days in Paris, whence he repairs to Belgium, with 
a view to further the objects of his mission. From 
thence he is to visit England and Ireland, and wiil, 
it is said, return to America some where about the 
close of July. Though his absence has not ex- 
ceeded two months, he is understood to have fully 
realized the object of his journey. He has suc- 
ceeded in procuring effective clergymen for his 
diocese, a collection of ornaments for his churches, 
and of such works of religion and piety as were 
wanting in the country; and what is still more im- 
portant, resources for the establishments which he 
is labouring to form. Of these, the most impor- 
tant are an establishment of the Ladies of the Holy 
Heart, for the education of youth, and another of 
the Brethren of Christian Schools. The former 
are to commence their labours next autumn, the 
latter are to come from Ireland, where for some 
years past they have had an establishment, which 
is said to promise much good in the cause of reli- 
gious and general instruction.” 


A new TITLE.—A new Catholic church was 
dedicated last month at Cleaveland, Ohio, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. De Forbin Janson, bishop of Nan- 
cy and Toul, France, and bishop Purcell of Cin- 
cinnati, to the honour and for the worship of the 
Virgin Mary, under the poetical and euphonious 
title of * Our Lady of the Lake.” So we learn 
from the Catholic Herald, It strikes us as a re- 
markable peculiarity of this corrupt system of 
religion, and one which tends more than any thing 
else to give it currency in the world, that it pos- 
sesses a wonderful power of assimilation, by 
which it makes every thing sacred and profane, 
every thing which can gratify the senses and 
amuse the fancy, to contribute to its growth and 
vigour. 

With respect to the worship paid to the Virgin 
Mary, take as a specimen the following invocation, 
copied from the last Catholic work published in 
Philadelphia, ander the patronage of the priests ; 
Baron Geramb’s * Visit to Rome.”’ 

“Q Virgin Mary! Thou artthe Mother of the 

Incarnate Word. Never did the sin of Adam 
sully thy innocence; never could the serpent, 
whose head thou didst crush, say to thee; ‘Thou 
art mine.’ Thy soul, pure as the light, was never 
sullied by the least exhalation of human frailty. 
Thou wert conceived, born, and always didst re- 
main immaculate. Thy stainless sanctity shines 
in eternity, like the stars in the firmament. May 
all creatures bless thee ! 
“© Virgin Mary! Mother of God and of men! 
thou art indeed blessed in all places and at all times, 
The mariner invokes thee on his wave-tos¢ed bark, 
when about to be engulphed in the abyss of waters ; 
the warrior carries thy image as the most secure 
buckler, to guard him against the perils of the 
combat; the Levite and the solitary implore thy 
assistance, to enable them to resist the rude as- 
saults of passion; the mother consecrates to thee 
her first-born child; the dying Christian fixes on 
thee his eyes; kings lay their crowns at thy feet; 
priests and people all unite to celebrate thy great- 
ness. May all creatures bless thee!” 


lencement exercises of this Ingtitution were held 


Wednesday) the 15th July, at the Musical 


over ‘Church ara: ministers. pi elders and 
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\ 


Fand Hall, in the following order : 


Cultivation of Poetry, Thomas S. Harper ; Ame- 


Huston; Morality of the Classics, Henty T., 
Hiester ; The Age of Richelieu, Rich. M. Aber- 
crombie; Perseverance, James G. Austin; The 
Middle Ages, Edwin Harwood. The Degree of| 
Bachelor of Arts was conferred on fifteen young 
genilemen. 

We are pleased to learn that this Institutior 
continues to grow in public favour. A large: 
number of students than usual, have been matri 
culated already, to form the Freshman Class, thi 
ensuing session. We cannot but be surprised t 
find so many parents, still pursuing the mistake; 
policy of sending their sons away trom home ani 
all the sweet and sacred influences of the famil 
circle, to receive an education which may be pre 
cured, more cheaply and as effectively, almost @ 
their doors. 

Acencizs.—We would call the special attei- 
tion of our readers to the extract from the Biblical 
Repertory on the subject of Agencics for our Bem- 
volent Institutions. The deliberate judgment of 
the conductors of that able Review, wil! doubt- 
less have weight with the churches. 


For the Presb‘terian, 
THE SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—No.\V. 


4. The Catholic spirit of the age is \ery far 
from presenting an aspect, exclusively favurable 
to the interests of the Church. 

Far be it from me, to utter a syllable, tha might 
even be construed, against that catholicism which 
is the genuine fruit of heaven-born charity. That 
spirit of forbearance and will, which nduces 
Christians of different creeds and formsof worship, 
to lay aside the mere externals in which they dif- 
fer, and meet on common ground, for the mutual 
interchange of Christian feeling, and for combined 
exertion in the common cause, without the sacri- 
fice of a single essential principle of truth and 
duty, is the true catholicism of the Gospel, and 
can never be carried too far. As far as this prin- 
ciple has been manifested in our day, it is a mat- 
ter of joy and thanksgiving ; and it is ardently to 
be wished, that it may be greatly increased and 
widely extended. But where union is purchased 
at the expense of truth, end combined exertion is 
secured by conniving at error, or implicitly ap- 
proving of what is wrong, however specious the 
appearance, it is not the union which the Gospel 
inculcates, nor the effort which heaven approves. 

That theee have been the acknowledged terms, 
on which the various denominations of Christians 
have united, in any of the grand associations cf the 
day, is neither asserted nor believed. It is ver 
evident, that the principles on which they have 
met, and the ground on which their mutual labours 
have been conducted, are intended to be such that 
no one is obliged to violate conscience. And as 
far as this ground has heen maintained, the effect 
has been to soften the asperity of sectarian feeling, 
and to convince each, that there are some good 
things in other communions, notwithstanding their 
real or supposed errors. Thus far, the legitimate 
exercise of Christian charity proceeds; and he, 
that is not willing to go thus far, is a self-right- 
eous bigot, utterly unworthy of that charity, which 
he refuses to extend to others. 

But here it must be confessed, that this path, 
pleasant as it is, is not without danger. It is al- 
ways hazardous to breathe the atmosphere of error. 
And although, with due care, it may be done with 
impunity, where the path of duty evidently war- 
rants the exposure; yet without constant watch- 
fulness, the Christian is liable to injury. Though 
he may not be led so far astray, as cordially :o em- 
brace error, yet his sensibilities may be so far 
blunted, as to consider error less harmless, and 
truti less important, than he had previoudy re- 
garded them. And this may be a matter of feel- 
ing, rather than deliberate opinion; and the pro- 
cess, by which he has come to this result may 
have been so gradual, as to leave him altogether 
insensible of the change. 

Now, it is a serious and important inquiry, whe- 
ther something like this has not already manifest- 
ed itself as a consequence of the catholic spirit of 
the present day. Have not some ininistes and 
some people begun to feel, if not to believ2, that 
there is not as much reason now, asthere vas for- 
merly “to contend earnestly for the faith oace de- 
livered to the saints!” Or, if they are stll con- 
vinced of the duty, are they not often indsced to 
neglect it, from the apprehension, that they will 
be accused of undue precision, and the vant of 
that spirit of charity, which characterizes tie age: 
or to defer it, from the fear that its present per- 
formance may interrupt some present or asticipa- 
ted good! The indulgence of such feelings will 
do much towards the suppression of truth, and con- 
sequently, the countenance and growth of error. 
[Prudence is indeed to be exercised, as to thetime 
and manner of counteracting evil, in every form; 
but no circumstances can justify the Christian mi- 
nister, in tolerating those sentiments or prictices, 
whose ultimate effects are evidently evil, for the 
sake of a supposed temporary benefit. Aad it is 
believed, that inattention to this ubvious truth has 
been the source of many of the evils, which the 
Church has to encounter, in the present age. | 

But there is another attitude in which we may 
view this point, and in which, it is supposed, the 
result has already become still more manifest. The 
catholic spirit of which we are speaking, has al- 
ready produced astonishing effects, in the dissemi- 
nation of the Gospel; and those efforts have been 
attended with the most animating success, Of all 
objects on earth, this is the most gratifying to the 

ious feelings of all, who love the Redeemer’s 
Santon. Hence, the intelligence of these opera- 
tions and their effects is sought tor with avidity, 
and read with the deepest interest and highest 
pleasure, by all true Christians. This passion, in 
itself, deserving of the highest commendation, and 
when indulged to its legitimate extent, exceed- 
ingly beneficial, may become so powerful and ab- 
sorbing, as to leave no taste for any other spiritual 
aliment. There are, doubtless, many good people 
in this day, whose reading, beyond the Bible, is 
almost exclusively confined to their religiousnews- 
paper. Volumes of sermons, or any other books 
that contain the illustration and proof of the car- 
dinal doctrines of the Gospel, upon which Chris- 
tians of former ages grew strong and thrived, are 
now regarded by many, as too dry and uninterest- 
ing to engage their attention. ith them, every 
thing of this kind suffers the fate of the Grecian 
papers, when the very convenient term was first 
fortunately invented, they are all bundled together 
and mai:ked “ Merapuysics,” as belonging to no 
established department of science, and as being 
too abstruse for general comprehension, or indivi- 
dual use. 

As a necessary consequence of this exclusive 
taste, many of those powerful instruments, which 
were once in successful operation, for the defence 
of the truth, have been, ina great measure, laid 
aside. Our Theological Magazines, which were 
once open for the free discussion of the doctrines 
of the Gospel, and whose pages were read, with 
interest and profit by thousands, have been permit- 
ted to die, or at teast, to languish, for the want of 
support; or have prolonged their existence, by 
yielding to the change of popular taste; while, but 
here and there, one remains, in its original cha- 
racter, supported by few, and read attentively by 
fewer still. At the same time, religious newspa- 
pers are continually multiplying, and are eagerly 
sought for and regularly perused, by thousands; 
and those are the best supported, which are the 
most strictly conformed to the popular taste. The 
above-mentioned fact has been observed and la- 
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The same popular taste is manifested, to a con- 


nothing but what is practical. And it is worthy 


have not unwittingly yielded to the popular taste, | 
so far, as seldom to discuss those distinguishing 
truths, which exalt God and humble the pride of 
the human heart! ‘They may satisfy themselves 
with the persuasion, that they believe all these 
traths, and occasionally recognize them in their 
discourses, and plainly illustrate and enforce the 
doctrines of repentance and faith; but surely, 
more than this is necessary to the faithful exhibi- 
tion of “ the whole counsel of God.” While we 
admit that, “secret things belong to God,” it will 
be recollected that there are no secrets in the Bi- 
ble, which is written fur the benefit of all nations. 
Whatever truth or duty is there “ revealed,” is 
“ for usand our children.” And the doctrines of 
Scripture are not, as some would represent them, 
mere speculative opinions having no connexion 
with practice. On the contrary, there is a most 
important relation between truth and duty; and 
the vast importance of Gospel doctrine consista, in 
the practical influence it is calculated to exert, on 
both saints and sinners. True it is, the most im- 
portant doctrines may be treated, in so cold, dry, | 
argumentative a manner, as to exert little or no in- 
fluence on the hearer ; and this, in some respects, 
may be as exceptionable, as the entire neglect to 
exhibit them. 
would discharge the high trust committed to him, 
must exhibit in its place, and in due proportion, 
every truth revealed in the Scriptures; and in 
such a manner, as that its practical use may be 
plainly seen, and its influence be deeply felt. 

As intimately connected with this branch of the 
subject, it may be observed, that someof the noble 
institutions, to which the spirit of the age has 
given birth, are permitted, in some cases, to ope- 
rate to the injury of the cause of truth. As there 
will be occasion to notice some of these in a sub- 
sequent essay, I shall here take but a single view 
of one of those institutions. The Sabbath school 
system, wherever judiciously put in operation and 
skilfully conducted, has already proved itself one 
of the greatest blessings to the world, and a health- 
ful nursery to the Church. And yet, without the 
least fault in the institution, but wholly through 
the indolence of man, it has been made the occa- 
sion, in many places, of great remissness, and in 
some, of the entire neglect of parental instruction. 
Parents have felt themselves completely exone- 
rated from this important duty, by resigning their 
children to the Sabbath-school teacher. The ne- 
cessary consequence is, that in many families, the 
duty of parental instruction is exceedingly cur- 
tailed or entirely laid aside. And, as in many 
Sabbath schools, every thing of a denominational 
character is excluded, for the sake of giving them 
favour with all, there are multitudes of our chil- 
dren growing up, in what we call “this enlight- 
ened age,” in utter ignorance of the peculiarities 
of our own Church. 

But the catholic spirit of the day has been made 


truth, as it has been perverted by ungodly men. 
It has presented an opportunity of putting into 
circulation a vast deal of currency, bearing on its 
face the counterfeited impress of heaven, and by 
which multitudes have been fatally deceived. The 
sacred name of charity has been prostituted, to 
shield the basest principles, and to conceal the 
blackest crimes. And the authors of the decep- 
tion would feign persuade the world to believe, 
that charity, not only, has neither eyes nor ears, 
but, is even destitute of common sense. 

According to these men, professed sincerity con- 
stitutes the only necessary claim to Christian cha- 
rity; and true catholicism consists in feeling and 
ac'ing towards all such, as if they were in the fair 
road to heaven. By this standard, pagans and in- 
fidels, Jews and Mahometans, as well as those who 
have adopted the Christian name, as a cover to 
“ damnable heresies,” while they deny “ the Lord 
that bought them,” are entitled to a charitable re- 
gard. Under the specious profeesion of universal 
toleration and unbounded liberality, they secretly 
wage relentless warfare with every thing that op- 
poses their favourite schemes. The individuals or 
communities that lift up their voices, to warn the 
Church of its danger, and raise their hands to re- 
sist opposing evil, are stigmatized as narrow-mind- 
ed bigots and intolerant hypocrites. Nay, the 
watchman on the walls of Zion cannot sound the 
alarm, to guard his own flock from the attack of 
“ wolves in sheep’s clothing” without having the 
cry of persecution raised against him, and laying 
himself liable to the charge of being uncharitable. 
And there are thousands who are ignorant or sim- 
ple enough to admit the justice of the allegation. 
And to confirm them in their opinion, they are re- 
ferred to the catholic spirit of the age, as if all 
hearts were equally engaged in promulgating the 
pure doctrines of the cross. And there is still so 
much ignorance in the world, and so much depra- 
vity, even in the hearts of good men, that multi- 
tudes are duped into the countenance and appro- 
bation of error. As long as this species of decep- 
tion remains unexposed, the catholic spirit of the 
present day will be prostituted by wicked men, to 
the discountenance of the truth and the injury of 
religion. MicalaH. 


For the Presbyterian, 
EXCHANGE OF PASTORAL DUTY. 


Mr. Editor—Since sending you the advertise- 
ments illustrating the English fashion of providing 
for the relaxation of city ministers in the summer, 
I have met with some more on the same subject, 
which may serve as formulas, if the plan should be 
adopted ameng ourselves. 

“ Exchange of Duty.—A Clergyman, with a very 
small parish in London, wishes to Exchange Duty and 
a capital house, with a brother of Evangelical senti- 
ments, in the country, for two months from the middle 
of July. The sea-side would be much preferred, or 
an easy distance from London.” 


“ Temporary Duty.—A Clergyman, beneficed in 
London, is willing to undertake duty by the sea during 
August and September, in return for a family house ; 
and independent of this, offers his own house, which 
is large and in an airy situation, with two or three 
servants, and a guinea and a-half a week, to any cler- 

yman of Evangelical sentiments, who will undertak 
his duty during the same period.” ) 


“A Clergyman, wishing to leave town for the month 
of July, is desirous of taking the duty of a brother 
minister, residing by the sea-side, during that time; 
for which the use of a house will be considered an 
equivalent.” 


“The advertiser wishes to meet with a Clergyman 
who would take his duties (Sunday, morning and even- 
ing; anda Wednesday evening lecture,) together with 
the whole charge of his parish, from the 22d of June 
till the end of July. The remuneration offered is two 
guineas a week, and the use of the Rectory-house, 
and two servants. An afternoon duty may be had, if 
desired, in a neighbouring village church, for which 
another guinea will be given. It is requested that ap- 
plicants will furnish references to well known Evan. 
gelical clergymen, for their piety and ministerial cha- 
racter.” 

“ Wanted, a Clergyman, of Evangelical sentiments, 
to take the duties of a Country Parish in Somerset, in 
a genteel neighbourhood, eight miles from the sea- 
side, for six weeks from July Ist. Remuneration ten 
pounds, with the use of the vicarage-house and a pro- 
ductive garden. Duties, two services on the Lord’s- 
day, morning and evening. N.B. Occasional duties 
are provided for.” 


“ A Clergyman, of sound doctrine and active habits, 
having just completed his first year in the ministry, 
would be glad to undertake the charge of a Parish on 
the sea-coast for a couple of months during the sum- 
mer. The situation must be healthy and cheerful. 
Comfortable furnished apartments, with coach-house 
and stable, and the use of asmall garden (kept free of 
expense) would be considered sufficient remuneration. 
The advertiser being a bachelor, the furniture, &c. 
left in his charge would meet with the greatest care 
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For the Presbyterian, 
SYNOD OF PHILADELPHIA. 


‘delphia, on the Subject of a better Arrangeinent of 
its Presbyteries. 
The Synod of Philadelphia consists of eight 
Presbyteries, viz:—1. Philadelphia. 2. Philadel- 
phia 2d. 3. West Jersey. 4. Newcastle. 5. Bal- 
timore. 6. Carlisle. 7, Huntingdon. 8. North- 
umberland. These Presbyteries lie in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and cover the whole of Dela- 
ware and nearly al] of Maryland. The Synod is: 
not less than.300 miles square, and has under its 
care, 156 Ministers, 31 Licentiates, 23 Candidates, 
198 Charches, aud about 20,000 Communicants. 
If the meetings of the Synod were full, there 
would be 354 members present. This is a number 
far too large to do business, profitably, rapidly, or 
comfortably; far too large to be accommodated at 
more than two or three points in our bounds; far 
too numerous to be required to travel, year by 
year, the distance required to attend the meetings 
of Synod. It seems to me, the naked facts prove 
two things clearly: 1. ‘The body is too large terri- 
torially : 2. lt is too numerous. 
But the truth is, not above one in three of the 
Ministers of the Synod, have attended its mectings 
on an average of ten years—although there have 
been years of unusual excitement. And during 
the same period, not one in four of its churches, 
has, on an average, been represented in its meet- 
ings by a ruling elder. The result is, that from the 
mage and moral condition of the Synod, the 

ulk of its ministers, elders, and people, take no 
efficient part in its affairs, and are lightly, if at all, 
profited by its meetings ; are in fact, controlled by 
a decided minority of themselves, and rest, to a 
t degree, ignorant of, and but slightly interested 
in its proceedings. 

These powerful reasons, demanding a division 
of the Synod, are not counteracted by any single 
weighty consideration known to me; seeing the 
Synod is neither territorially compact, nor civilly 
humogeneous, nor united in any great religious en- 
terprise. But there are many subordinate consi- 
derations, which need not be stated now, which 
prebr enforce the great considerations already 
stated. 

In the division of the Synod, it appears to me a 

lain and cardinal point, that Philadelphia and 

Itimore should not be placed in the same Synod: 

1, because they are both great centres, and should 
be both used to the utmost degree: 2, because they 
ar? centres of widely different interests.—But di- 
viding the Synod, by a line beginning on the Ocean 
and running back westwardly, so as to place Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and the southeastern corner of 
Pennsylvania in one Synod, and a}! the rest in an- 
other, would make ‘both Synods inconveniently 
long from east to west. 
It seems to me the Synod should be divided into 
three. Place the three western Presbyteries, viz: 
Carlisle, Huntingdon, and Northumberland, in one 
Synod—having 66 ministers and 101 churches, 
which should be arranged into four Presbyteries, 
(at least) by dividing Carlisle Presbytery, which 
has 28 ministers and 43 churches. The remaining 
five Presbyteries should be arranged into two 
Synods, thus: Reconstruct the Presbytery of 
Lewes, and divide Newcastle, which has 30 minis- 
ters, and 40 churches: then place Philadelphia Ist. 
and 2d., West Jersey, and say about half New- 
castle, total four Presbyteries, 60 ministers, and 
60 churches, in the second Synod: and Baltimore, 
Lewes, and say rather above half Newcastle, mak- 
ing three Presbyteries, 30 ministers, and about 40 
churches for the third Synod, which would em- 
brace Delaware, Maryland, and a small part of 
Pennsylvania. ‘This third Synod might also re- 
ceive a few churches and ministers from Carlisle, 
in the west parts of Maryland; and there might be 
added to it, from the Synod of Virginia, the 
churches and ministers of the district of Columbia, 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac river: which 
were improvidently taken at first from the Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore, and detached, only a few 
years ago from our Synod, and which naturally 
belong to Maryland, and I believe, prefer to be 
with her. The result would thus place this third 
Synod, more nearly on an equality in numbers 
with the other two; making it consist, of about 35 
or 40 ministers, and about 50 churches, 

This is ‘ my opioion:’ and if God spares my life, 
and perinits me, I shall endeavour to get the divi- 
sion made this fall at Synod, on these, or similar 
principles: on which account I write this article, 
that all may take notice, who would object for 
want of notice, and that all may clearly and so- 
berly examine the subject. The Synod at Lancas- 
ter in 1833, petitioned the Assembly to set off the 
three western Presbyteries into a new Synod, and 
declined by only two votes, taking. the second 
step at the same time. Why the Assembly of 
1839 did not even consider this grave and delibe- 
rate demand, declared on its face to be made in 
the fear of God, and for the promotion of his cause, 
is not my province to explain, as | was not a mem- 
ber of the body. In a second atteinpt, perhaps, the 
Synod, if it makes it, may consider it wise to 
send a committee to see after its affairs. 

But supposing the Synod should refuse to ask for 
a division of itself; then, and in that case, there 
is another proposal I desire to make, which it 
seems to ne, must meet with general approbation. 

I have said the Synod is about 300 miles square. 
Will it be credited, that nearly one-half of this 
territory is committed to a single Presbytery! 
and, that, the very weakest but one, (and weak as 
") in our Synod? yet this is the extraordinary 

act. 

From Frederick, in Maryland, where there is a 
church under the care of the Baltimore Presbytery, 
to Middleford in Delaware, where we are about to 
organize another, is more than 200 miles; and 
the limits of the Baltimore Presbytery extend 
many miles beyond both places. From Rehoboth 
in Somerset County, Maryland, on the borders of 
Virginia, to Bethel, on the borders of Pennsyl- 
vania, is also about 200 miles. This Presbytery 
was very weak before 1838, and had an immense 
and most destitute field. But the Synod that year 
attached the territory of Lewes Presbytery to it; 
thus giving it a new territory 150 miles long, and 
50 miles wide, containing above 200,000 sou 
with one minister, two or three churches, and the 
precious but perishing remains of a number more 
of the venerable plantations of the fathers of Pres- 
byterianism in this western hemisphere. Whether 
this act was done in derision of our weakness, or 
in praise of our zeal, God knoweth. Let it suffice: 
we have done more missionary work in the waste 
region within a year, than the whole church has 
done in it in ten by its own missionaries. 

What renders our posture most peculiar, is that 
while more desolate ground is added to us, our 
strength is not only not increased, but our means 
of growing strong have been, from time to 
time, removed. Part of our members are taken 
and put to the District of Columbia, then added to 
Virginia ; the dividing line coming just far enough 
to take our members, and leave our desolations. 
The same is done on the line between us and the 
Carlisle Presbytery: the same again along the 
whole line between us and the Newcastle Presby- 
tery. This latter case is most peculiar: thus, on 
the eastern shore of Maryland, that large and 
respected Presbytery, takes in the only county of 
eight, that had a strong Presbyterian interest, and 
leaves to us the seven destitute; and again in 
Delaware, it takes the upper end of one county, 
with nearly all the orthodox Presbyterianism of the 
State, and leaves to us the rest of both ! 

Now, I sincerely think that something should 
be done to strengthen the cause of Presbyterian- 
ism on the eastern shore of Maryland, and in the 
State of Delaware—making together, so large, so 
neglected, so interesting, and so important a field 
of labour. And whatever may be done in regard 
to the plan of dividing the Synod, I sincerely hope, 
and shall earnestly endeavour, to get something 
done to restore the Presbytery of Lewes, and 
make a more just and proper division of the terri- 
tory, and the strength of the Presbyteries border- 
ing on it. 

But my full conviction is, that the best thing 
that can be done for the immense and most desti- 
tute region (destitute I mean, as regards us,) situ- 
ated under the very eyes of our great cities and our 
church operations, and yet getting daily more de- 
solate, for a hundred years, is to create a new 
Synod, such as I have classed No. 3 above, and give 


Satisfactory references can be obtained.” 


bearing on the eause of truth, and for which, there 


Ursay. 


division of the Synod should be made for the ge- 


neral reasons already stated; this reason alone 
seems sufficient to justify it. And sv also, while 
the tripartite division suggested, seems on all ac- 
counts the best, it would still be far better, to put 
the whole of Newcastle (divided into two) with 
Baltimore, and Lewes reconstructed, into a néw 
Synod, leaving every thing else as it is, than to 
allow the great interests committed to us to perish 
before our eyes. 

May God give us all grace to know and do what 
ia for his glory and for the good of hie church, 
rather than what is for our own comfort, ease, 
pleasure, or consideration. 
altimore, July 22, 1840. R. J. B. 


For the Presbyterian, 
TRACTS AT FAIRS IN RUSSIA. 


A letter received by Mr. William H. Ropes, who 
during the past year visited this country, contain- 
ed a statement, dated September 20, 1839, of the 
success of sales at the great Nishney Novgorod 
Fair. ‘The individual who took the books from St. 
Petersburg, sold on the way to the value of 26 
roubles ; at the fair 615, and returning 7, in all 648 
roubles. He also bartered Tracts for palm-wood, 
thread, phosphorus, a watch, &c. &c., and disposed 
of considerable quantities on commission, to be 
paid for at the fair in 1840, if sold—all as a means 
of getting the publications into circulation in all 
directions throughout the country. 

The young man who conducted the sales found 
a readier sale at retail than in former years, 
and that many, who had previously learned the 
value of the Tracts, held them in high estimation. 
One friend said that a gentleman in his village 
wished many thanks to returned for the books 
seut last year, which he found very usefu] among 
his dependents, and recommended to other gentle- 
men; and desired that a larger supply might be 
sent the present year, which was done by barter 
for various articles. 

A gentleman came and bought one of every 
kind of Tracts and books, saying he was very much 
pleased with those he had before seen. 

Another gentleman inquired where all these books 
came from ; saying they were very good books, and 
—_— to know who subscribed to support so good 
a work. 

A Siberian tea-dealer, who found a ready sale 
for his ward wished to exchange some for books 
to be carried into Siberia. 

Another who called frequently, expressed great 
approbation of the publications, because they prove 
every thing from the Holy Scriptures, (which 
were his delight) and so kindly invite all to that 
fountain of light and salvation. 

A young gentleman, who saw the circular ad- 
vertising the books, bought duplicate sets; the 
next day returned and bought 150 roubles’ worth ; 
and again the third time returned and bought 50 
roubles’ worth. ‘This was an agent of a great 
iron foundery in Siberia. 


REVIVAL AT THE ISLE OF LEWIS. 


The isle of Lewis, which is the most distant of 
the Hebrides, is little known, and from its remote 
situation, has escaped the researches of touriste— 
insomuch, that the important events passing in its 
little world are scarcely heard of. Yet it has for 
some time been to the Christian one of the most 
interesting spots in the British dominions; and the 
King of Kings has, out of his abundant grace, select- 
ed for himself a dwelling in the hearts of many of 
its simple inhabitants. 

When the Edinburgh Gaelic School Society be- 
came alive to the ignorant condition of many in 
the Highlands, they sent out teachers and Bibles, 
and from the year 1811 they continued to supply 
gradually the most necessitous districts. These 
means have been in many cases eminently blessed, 
and it is peculiarly to be noted, that the teachers 
were selected with most conscientious caution. 
Men who were not only moral in their habits, and 
skilful as instructors, were sought for, but who had 
embraced gospel truth for themselves, and there- 
fore knew how to convey it to others. 

Mr. M’Leod of Uig remarks that “the directors 
are firmly attached to vital piety; and as long as 
they will act thus firmly, and continue persever- 
ingly attached to the glorious cause in which they 
have the honour to take a prominent lead, and by 
which, with the Divine blessing, they have alread 
been made so eminently useful to thousands of their 
fellow-creatures, there is every reason to hope that 
God will crown their labours with his effectual 
blessing. Whenever they begin to receive com- 
plaints from those callous to vital godliness, to the 
prejudice of their own institution and officebearers, 
they will then surely be walking in slippery paths. 
May the Lord keep their feet off such dangerous 
paths!” ‘The Report for 1830 states, what recent 
and more minute investigation corroborates abun- 
dantly—* In broad and plain terms, we say that a 
mighty work of the Spirit has been and now is car- 
ried on by means of the men who teach your 
schools.” And again, in 1831,—* While the mists 
of ignorance are thus, through the instrumentality 
of your schools, gradually retiring before the beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness, the vicee arising from 
ignorance disappear along with them.” 

A correspondent in Stornoway, isle of Lewis, 
writes, July, 1828.—* The beneficial effects of your 
society struck me so forcibly on my return to thia 
island, after four years’ absence, that I feel con- 
strained to write you a few lines on the subject. 
Before | left this country, I remarked that the effect 
produced on the poor and unlettered, by being en- 
abled to peruse the sacred volume, wasin many 
instancesa frantic consternation, similar to that felt 
by a person on discovering himself on the brink of 
destruction. But the frantic fever soon subsided ; 
and in that infallible mirror in which they discov- 
ered their disease, they also discovered the conso- 
latory efficacy of the Divine Physician’s prescrip- 
tion. Now, many of these poor people, whom you 
have been the means of snatching from their state 
of darkness, present so exemplary a spectacle as to 
be not only a cause of great rejoicing to you, but to 
load those in whose hands the means of grace have 
been long neglected with shame. The preaching 
of the truth to these poor people, when incapable 
of perusing the holy records, did not profit them 
much. It must afford you great gladness to know 
that the work of the Lord prospers in your hands.”* 

It was from the Gaelic teachers, then, that the 
first rays of light dawned on these poor islanders, 
though now, the set time to favour them being 
come, they have several faithful ininisters, whose 
deciarations of the truth are highly honoured to 
win souls. In 1820, John M’Leod was sent asa 
teacher to Tolsta, in the parish of Vig. His heart 
mourned over the deplorable darkness of the land ; 
and besides teaching to read, he explained the 
Scriptures to all who came to him. The number 
of persons who became concerned about their 
spiritual condition continually increasing, John was 
complained of to the directors of the society, as in- 
fringing their rule, which forbids any thing in the 
form of preaching or public exhortation to their 
teachers. The good man received his rebuke, but 
could not promise to desist; for he felt that souls 
were in jeopardy, and that he had liberty in speak- 
ing, and was made useful tothem. The rule was im- 
perative, and, with whatever regret, John M’Leod 
was dismissed from the service of the society. 
He was reduced thus to penury, but not to silence; 
and it pleased the Lord of the vineyard, by an un- 
known hand, to furnish the means of living to this 
excellent man, though no longer connected with 
the society, and to keep him in the employment eo 
dear to his heart. He continued in this work till 
1832, when he died. His faithful friend and pastor, 
the Rev. Alexander M’Leod of Uig, writes,—*« I 
have seen him on his death-bed, and brought his 
remains from ‘Tolsta (on the north side of Loch 
Roag) to the burying-ground here, have settled his 
just debts, and disposed of several things for the 
benefit of his widow and the Gaelic School Society.” 
We quote the whole of Mr. M’Leod’s letter to the 
Society on this subject, published in their Report 
for 1833. 

“ A variety of circumstances prevented me hither- 
to from transmitting to you a short account of one 
of your Society’s most devoted servants. On Mon- 
day, the 8th of October, 1832, died at Tolstachilis, 
in this parish, John M’Leod, teacher there. He 
was a native of Skye, and came to the Lewis in 
1820 as a Gaelic teacher, from the Edinburgh Gaelic 


the field in charge to it. And while I think the 
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He has all along been made emi- 
nently useful in several districts of thie island, not 
oaly in the capacity of a teacher of youth, but 
for rousing sinners and convincing them of their 
fallen state, both by nature ‘and practice, and was 
at unremitting pains to instruct his fellow-men in 
the whole doctrinesof inspiration, with an u 

stending and feeling which evidently gave satisfac- 
tion that these doctrines were made epirit and life 
to his own soul. He had the glory of God and the. 
sa] vation of souls ardently at heart. No Christian, 
indeed, within our knowledge or information was a 
greater wrestler ata throne of grace for a crumb of 
the hidden manna for his own soul, and for the 


prosperity of Zion at large; and we have seen no 
ellow-travelier to the heavenly eity in ourday who 


was #80 pointed and tender, both in precept and ex- 
ample, as this singularly devoted character during 
the time he tabernacled amongst us. 
fine, day and night watching on the walls of Jeru- 


salem, and giving no rest, or ceasing not to plead, 
until the Lord should, to allinients and purposes, 


meke Jerusalem a praise in the earth. 

.“ Several promising individuals, who own that 
this man's Christian labours were savingly blessed 
to them, have, from every part of the island, accom- 


panied his remsins to the grave. The removal of 
Cari attainments, is 


@ person so eminent in istian 
much felt by: the whole body of Christians, not only 
in this parish, but also in all the Lewis. May the 
| add dally to the number his pe- 
caliar people, and fill up in the kingdom ce 
the late situations of oo rted saints. 8 

“John M’Leod made his will a few years ago, in 
which he orders the whole of his effects to be divid- 
ed between the Gaelic School Society and his 
widow; the one-half of said effects given to said 
Society, and the other half to hie widow ; ‘ but what- 
ever of this money she may not use before her death, 
I appoint to be paid to said society.’ So decidedly 
you see, his whole heart was interested in your 
Society’s prosperity; which he saw was productive 
of so much good. I think when a few things are 
sold, and the money received, that each share will 
amount to about £75 sterling. The principle part 
of the money is now in the hands of a Christian 
friend, to whom I wrote lately on the subject. 

“ Be assured, as a friend of your valuable insti- 
tution, how much gratified I feel in having the 
honour of making such a communication from the 
parish wherein the labours of your Society, and the 
memory of the deceased shall be had in edifying 
and sweet remembrance for many generations vet 
to come. It is perfectly unnecessary to make any 
comment upon the disinterested and holy motives 
by which the testator has been actuated, in favour 
of an institution which he daily witnessed so pro- 
ductive of efficient and active usefulne-s. Although 
circumstances took place which rendered it neces 
sary for him to operate in his Lord’s vineyard un- 
der other Christian friends, and in a situation which 
the Lord provided for him in a remarkable manner, 
when duty led him to drop the immediate service 
of the Gaelic Society, I would remark that the 
deceased Jeft this sum by means of much Christian 
prudence and economy.” 


The teachers are commonly in circumstances a8 
poor as those of their pupils, and this large sum was 
actually saved out of the slender income of £20 

annam. Truly “a little that a righteous man 
th, is better than the riches of many wicked ;” 
and thus was the benevolent purpose of the donor 
doubly blessed. During the life and after the re- 
moval of John M’Leod, it was still employed is 
the way the parties most desired it should. We can- 
not withhold a tribute of admiration to the character 
of that man who was so entirely delivered from 
the selfishness which cleaves to fallen humanity, 
as to bequeath the half of all he possessed to the 
Society which years before had rejected his ser- 
vices and cast him out. 

The communications from the teacher of the 
school at Barras are also of a very interesting 
character. We present such extracts as we can 
venture to make room for: 

“ December, 1823.—Previously to my com- 
mencing teaching here, I assembled the parents, 
_ male and female, and told them that the object of 
the Society in sending me was not so much for the 
purpose of teaching their children as themselves; 
and that if they would now promise to attend 
achool two days a-week, besides Sabbath morning 
and evening, I would be most willing to remain 
amongst them. As they were anxious to secure a 
teacher fur their children, they promised to com- 
ply with this request, but I had little expectation 
then that I would realize it to the extent that I after- 
wards did; indeed, they now confess that when 
they made the promise they were not in earnest, 
but made it tosecure a teacher for the Lime being. 
The first Sabbath which I spent among them, I 
never ought to forget. I suppose there were from 
250 to 300 present. After giving them an exhorta- 
tion (which I conceived suitable to the occasion,) 
and relating to them a variety of interesting anec- 
dotes, calculated to stimulate them to commence 
and persevere, I proceeded to offer them copies of 
the Society’s First Elementary Book in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and told them that I 
earnestly hoped none of them would think of tak- 
ing one in His name but such of them as were fully 
resolved in his strength patiently to persevere 
until they overcame every difficuty. The scene 
which now presented itself to my view, it is not 
easy forme to describe. The unlettered mother 
received the first book out of my hand silently 
shedding tears, while the sucking infant, uncon- 
scious of what was going on, smiled me full in the 
face, hanging at her breast! I took particular 
notice of Widow Macdonald; she is a great-grand- 
mother, sixty-eight years ofage. Asi approach- 
ed where she sat, she stared at me, and, at length, 
in broken accents, spoke as follows: ‘ Oh—do you 
think, could [ Jearn yet ?’—‘ Why not Be- 
cause I am sixty-eight years of age.’—‘ But though 
you are, I have no doubt that you will still learn, 
if you are spared‘and willing.’-—But she continued 
to reply, ‘Do you really think yourself that it 1s 
possible for me to learn yet, seeing that I am 
sixty-eight years of age, and besides, I have great- 
grandchildren?’—* But although you have,’ said I, 
‘and although you were 100 years of age, provi- 
ding you have faith in Jesus Christ, I am fully con- 
vinced that you vy | still learn.’,—* Oh, then,” said 
she, grasping the First Book out of my hand, ‘I 
am taking this book in the name of Christ. Your 
Committee will be glad to learn, that this interest- 
ing old woman is now reading the New Testament 
seventy-first year. 

“ Widow Murray, aged sixty-five, had been con- 
fined to her bed a year when I opened school. She 
sent to me for a First Book, and by the help of her 

randchildren, learned the letters upon her bed. 

hen she recovered, her first visit was to the 

shoo! house, bending over a staff, with a weight of 
infirmities. After I dismissed the public meet- 
ing of the day, my time had been a little engaged 
by taking up subscriptions for your Society ; she 
followed me into my room and sat down beside me, 
and then said,‘ Write down my name,’ (she re- 
minded me of the beautiful allegory in the Pil- 

rim’s Progress,) after which she gave me a shil- 
ies I asked her if it was not too much, ‘No, 
no,’ she said, ‘she only thought it too little, and 
that if every one were as poor as she and her 
neighbours, none would come to instruct the igno- 
rant; but blessed be the name of the Lord, that he 
thought and saw otherwise, and may his blessing 
rest upon the heads of those godly people that are 
at such labour and pains in sending out teachers 
to instruct blind sinners.” This old woman is now 
reading the New Testament. é 
' Donald M‘Ritchie is the father of a family 
When the school was opened here, neither he nor 
any member of his family could read the Word of. 
God. I have been told that he promised and paid 
to a neighbour's boy a lamb for going to his house 
every morning and evening for the purpose of read- 
ing a chapter to him at the time of family worship. 
This man and his wife are now able to read a little 
in the New Testament, and a little daughter of 
theirs, about ten years of age, precents, and reads 
the chapter at family worship, whilst her father 
raises the tune and prays.” 

The P. S. to this interesting letter, which con- 
tains anecdotes of several other persons, states that 
the thirty-six pairs of tacles sent are all gone, 
and requests sixty pairs with their prices to be sent 
to Stornoway quickly. 


(To be continued.) 


}Gaelic School Report for 1833. 


| . . THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


As some of our readers may not understand the 
ground of the difficulties of our sister Church, we 
take the following remarks from a paper devoted to 

_ the interests of the English Church. 

| If the questions relative to the Church of Scot- 
land, which now agitate that kingdom from one end 
to the uther, have not yet engaged the attention of 
our readers, it. must be because the bearing which 
the fate of these questions undoubtedly has upon 
‘the destinies of the whole United Empire, have 
not yet been duly presented to their minds. The 


He was, in 


Church of Scotland, firmly founded on the broad 
foundation of the respect and well-merited affec- 
tions of the people, is, by an unexpected combina- 


opposition which i-nminently threatens its very ex- 

istence; and, should the struggle issue in its fall, 

the consequences, not only to that branch of the 

empire, but to the whole of the religious and civil 

institutions of the country, no one of competent 

— can contemplate without anxiety and 
rm. 

From the tone in which the recent proceedings 
of the Church of Scotland were on two recent oc- 
casions condemned and reprobated in the House of 
Lords, many might have been led to conclude that 
the recent conduct of the General Assembly must 
have been marked by nothing but extravagance 
and indefensible ag ion on the civil authority. 
That in extremely difficult circumstances that body 
may not have selected the wisest and safest course, 
is a question we have already mooted ; but to those 
who remember that the majority of that Church, 


of men not more distinguished for the general so- 
briety of their judgment than for their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the history and principles of their 
Church, and the character and capacities of their 
people, and which in its leaders points to some of 
the most distinguished men, both for worth and 
practical wisdom, that Scotland has ever produced, 
it must appear at least as credible that certain 
noble Lords should speak under the influence of 
partial views and hasty prejudices, as that the 
Church should stand justly exposed to the violent 
and unmitigated censure which they have chosen 
to heap upon her. Although the Church of Scot- 
land may, fur once, have been so unfortunate as not 
to find a prepared and competent advocate in the 
House of Peers, she is not without her friends of 
high character and influence, and these individuals, 
we doubt not, will soon find opportunities of making 
themselves heard in vindication of their own honour 
and that of the invaluable institution to which they 
belong. 

Our readers are aware that the whole of the pre- 
sent controversy arises out of the question, what mea- 
sure of weight, according to the laws of the Church 
and the constitution of the country, is due, in the set- 
tlement of ininisters, tothe opinion and feelingsof the 
congregations over which they are to be appointed 
as pastors! According to the laws and immemorial! 
practice of the Church of Scotland, she has al ways 
required, before proceeding to ordain any individual 
to the holy ministry in any of her parishes, that, be- 
sides a presentation to a living by a patron, he 
should produce a call from the flock over which he 
is to minister in holy things. That important and 
solemn document is conceived in the following 
terms :— 


“ We, the heritors, elders, heads of families, and 
parishioners of the parish of ——, within the bounds 
ofthe Presbytery of ——, and county of ——, taking 
into our consideration the present destitute state of 
the said parish, through the want of a Gospel minis- 
try among us, occasioned by the death of our late 

tor, the Rev. , and being satisfied with the 
earning, abilities, and other good qualifications ot 
you, Mr. ——, preacher of the Gospel, and having 
heard you preach to our satisfaction and edification, 
do hereby invite and call you, the said Mr. , to 
take the charge and oversight of this parish, and to 
come and lJabour among us in the work of the Gos- 
pel ministry, hereby promising to you all due re- 
spect and encouragement in the Lord. We like- 
wise entreat the Reverend Presbytery 2f —— to 
approve and concur with this our most cordial call, 
and to use all proper means for making the same 
effectual, by your ordination and settlement ye 
us, as soon as the steps necessary thereto will ad- 
mit. In witness whereof, we subscribe these pre- 
sents at the church of ,on this the —— day 
of , eighteen hundred and years,” 


During the greater part of the last and the earlier 
part of the present century, when pure religion was 
at a very low ebb in the Scottish Church, as well 
as in our own, the spiritual interests of the people, 
in the settlement of ministers, were entirely disre- 
garded, and the Presbyteries of the Church reduced 
the call of the people to a mere mockery, sustain- 
ing a document in the above terms as a valid and 
sufficient call, although subscribed by perhaps no 
more than one individual, while the whole body of 
the people was united as one man against the set- 
tlement. The result of such conduct on the part 
of the Church was a rapid increase of dissent from 
the Established Church. 

For a considerable time prior to the year 1834, 
the progress of pure and vital religion within the 
Church was very marked and decided ; and men of 
that character having at length, through the mercy 
of God, come to form an unquestionable majority of 
the Church, they, in the above year, found them- 
selves constrained by a sense of consistency, and by 
the undoubted principles of their Church, to give 
weight to the opinions and mind of the people, in 
the setilement of ministers, according to original 
usage and the obvious spirit and import of the 
above document. This change, as was to have been 
expected, was violently op by the minorily of 
the Church, still leavened with the old principles 
which had so long reigned triumphant within her 
pale. ‘That minority, of course, was not without 
its influence in the country, and readily command- 
ed a with its views in certain quarters. 
The particular form in which the Church judged it 
expedient to give effect to the principle of the non- 
intrusion of ministers, was traduced and calumni- 
ated in every conceivable way, and the interference 
of the Civil Court having been called in, a decision 
was pronounced, after much warm discussion, by 
which a majority of the Judges determined that the 
Church had not power, in consistency with the ex- 
isting Civil law, to give effect to its principles in 
the particular form which had been adopted. Froin 
this decision there has srisen a collision between 
the supreme Ecclesiastical and Civil Courts, which 
has had the effect of filling the country with the 
most painful distraction. 

In the meantime, the Government standing aloof, 
Lord Aberdeen has laudably come forward with the 
avowed object of putting an end to the collision by 
means of the Bill presently before the House of 
Peers. But unfortunately his Lordship’s Bill is 
found so susceptible of a diversity of constructions, 
that it seems more likely to prove the source of new 
troubles than to terminate those already existing; 
and what is still more unfortunate, his Lordship 
seems to have framed his measure with a view of 
satisfying the minority and not the majority of the 
Church. That his Lordship’s personal connexions 
may be such as naturally to bias his mind, and ex- 
cite his feelings in favour of the rapidly declining 
minority in the Church, is very conceivable. But 
how his Lordship, as a public man and a Statesman, 
can persuade himself that a measure framed upon 
such views, can possibly tend to restore harmony 
and prosperity to the Church, we are at a loss to 
understand. The recent General Assembly of the 
Church rejected the Bill, in its present form, by a 
large majority ; and we have reason to believe that 
his Lordship has, in consequence, abandoned all in- 
tention of pressing his Bill further during the pre- 
sent session. The majority of the General Assem- 
bly affords a faithful representation of the actual 
mind of the Church on the subject; so that unless 
the Bill shall be essentially modified, we cannot 
look fur its ever meeting with a different reception 
than that it has already received. If Lord Aber- 
deen’s feelings and prejudices are so powerful that 
he cannot himself admit the requisite alterations, it 
is to be hoped that other individuals will be induc- 
ed to step forward and do what must be done—if 
the Church of Scotland and the highest interests of 
the country, civil as well as religious, are not to be 
sacrificed. 


Christ stands between the wrath of God and 
the sin of man intercepting the one, and purging 
the other. 


— 


tion of circumstances, now exposed to an array of |. 


who now guide its proceedings, comprises a body | t 
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Frem the New York Commercial Advertiser. 
RENUNCIATIONS OF UNIVERSALISM. 


The Christian public, we believe, are very gene- 
rally apprised of the fact, that the Rev. Mr. Smith, 
late of Hartford, and late a minister of the Univer- 
salist Church in that city, has recently renounced 
the faith of that denomination. He has since been 
called to the pastoral care of an orthodox church in 
Salem, (Mass.) We have now to add another re- 
nunciation from that delusive faith, by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker, of the Universalist Church in Duane 
street—the oldest of that sect in the city. It is 
an important document, calculated to make a deep 
impression upon all who will read it in a proper 
rit. 

the Trustees of the 4th Universalist Society, 
Duane street. 
Dear Brothers—i hope you will excuse the liber- 
ty which I have taken in addressing to you these 
ew lines, on a subject which I deem of infinite im- 
portance. 

It is now about two years since I first com- 
menced my labours among you, and you will 
not deem it an instance of vanity, if I say that my 
efforts to advance the cause of Universalism have 
been generally approved, and signally success/ul. 

To this, you have frequently borne testimony, 
and for which you have had my warinest acknow- 
ledgments., 

t in looking calmly and dispassionately at the 
result of my ministrations, there is one drawback 
tomy happiness—one source of disquietude, which 
weighs heavily upon my mind. 

By of God, I have recently been 
led to myself the following important ques- 
ions 


What have I done toward promoting practical 
piety among my congregation ! 

Have I induced them to become a deeply reli- 
gious people—a praying people ? 

Alas! lam constrained to answer these questions} 
in the negative, and to take unto myself shame and 
confusion of face. 

Now ifthe doctrine I have preached be the truth 
of a ought I not to have expected a different re- 
suit: 

What, then, is the unavoidable inference !— 
Why, that Universalism is not a Scripture doctrine. 

Perhaps you may think this a hasty conclusion, 
but I assure you, it is not so. 

I have been led by the Spirit of God to investi- 
gate its claims—I have prayed to the Almighty 
that he would enlighten my understanding, and 
lead me to a knowledge of the truth, and blessed 
be his holy name, he has heard and answered my 
petition. 

I can truly say, that I now see and feel the im- 
portance of personal religion, in a manner that | 
have never done before ;and I ardently beseech the 
“Giver of every good and perfect gift,” that he 
may open your eyes, and give you to see that 
Universalism is but a “cunningly devised fable,” 
calculated to darken the mind, harden the heart, 
and induce mankind to wander from the paths of 
of righteousness and peace. 

Such being my convictions, I can advocate it no 
longer ; and I beseech you, as you hope for mercy 
at ig bar of the Alinighty, to renounce it immedi- 
ately. 

Do not, I pray you, suffer yourselves to be de- 
luded by a sentiment, which is so dangerous and 
licentious in all its tendency. By renouncing it, 
you lose nothing, for if it is true, you, in common 
with the whole world, will be saved—but if it is 
false—Oh ! remember—remember the awful con- 

uences! 

ut I must close and may the Lord grant that 
you, together with my dear congregation, may 
soon be led to see and feel the necessity of an in- 
terest in the attoning blood of Jesus, which is the 
ardent prayer of your sincere friend, 
WHITTAKER. 
New York, July 21st 1840. 


From the Biblical Repertory for July. 
REVIEW OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1840. 

Messrs. J. L. Wilson, Low, Williams, Mitchell, 
and Auchincloss were appointed a committee to 
inquire into the expenses of the several Boards, 
and to ascertain, 1. Whether the agency system 
can be dispensed with orimproved? 2. Whether 
the*expenses of the Boards can be advantageously 
diminished ? This committee made a report, which 
gave rise to a long debate, of which we regret 
that we have no report. At its conclusion, on the 
motion of the Rev. Mr. Boardman, it was resolved, 
“That it is the deliberate conviction of this As- 
sembly, formed as the result of much experience, 
that an efficient system of agencies, by which the 
churches of our connexion may be visited from 
year to year, is, in the present condition of Chris- 
tian feeling and knowledge on the subject of be- 
nevolent operations, absolutely indispensable.” 

We can heartily respond to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the above resolution. If the church was 
what it should be, there would be no need of 
agents; but the seme may be said of Sabbath 
schools, and in a certain sense even of the pastoral 
office, which is designed to bring the church to the 
full measure of the stature of Christ. But the 
question is, Isthe church in the length and breadth 
of our land, in such a state that we can rely on 
the spontaneous contributions of the faithful, or on 
the spontaneous agency of church officers, for the 
resources necessary to sustain and extend the va- 
rious benevolent operations in which we are bound 
toengage? We cannot hesitate a moment to an- 
swer this question in the negative. We know of 
no evidence that it is in such a state, but we have 
abundant evidence to the contrary. Neither the 
Bible Society, nor the Tract Soviety, nor the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, nor the Co- 
lonization Society, nor our Theological Semina- 
ries, have to our knowledge ever been originated 
or sustained by any such means, The experience 
of the church is a! on the other side. And it con- 
sists not merely iu the absence of ali proof that 
spontaneous action and voluntary agency are a 
sufficient dependence, but in positive proof to the 
contrary. ‘That is, in the fact that where for a se- 
ries of years abundant contributions were raised 
by the continued efforts of agents, little or nothing 
was contributed when those efforts were intermit- 
ted or withdrawn. Contributions from certain con- 
gregations soon sunk from thousands to hundreds, 
and from hundreds to tens. Even in Boston, the 
seat of the operations of the American Board, the 
residence of its permanent officers, where every 
month the people are addressed by one or the other 
of those officers, and new information and new ap- 
peals constantly presented to them, the receipts 
fell off one half when they were left to voluntary 
contributions. A reference to our own feelingsand 
experience will convince us, and we fear, almost 
all our ministers and people, that we need a di- 
rect personal application, to secure regularity and 
certainty in our contributions to objects, the im- 
portance of which we readily scknowledge. This 
is the object to be attained ; direct personal appli-| 
cation to all our people; and it matters not how 
this object is secured. If our pastors and sessions! 
would appoint collectors for this purpose and re- 
ceive and transmit the collections, the great end 
would be attained. But to bring the pastors and 
sessions to this point and to sustain them at it, re- 
quires constant exertion and pressure from with- 
out. At one time there were no less than sixteen 
hundred missionary associations in connexion with 
the American Board ; now there are hardly more 
than six hundred; and the great reliance, under 
God, of that useful institution, is the revival of 
these associations by means of agents. When 
formed, it requires comparatively little labour to 
sustain them. And in like manner, if our churches 
were once brought up to the point of regular be- 
nevolent organization, so as to have a faithful sys- 
tem of personal application to every member, com- 
paratively little effort from general agents would 
be required. We may learn many useful lessons 
from our Methodist brethren on this whole subject. 

If in New England, where the churches have 
been so long formed, where they are so compact, 
and where the habit of giving has been s» long 
cultivated, a system of agencies is found to be ne- 
cessary, we need not wunder that it should be in- 


dispensable in our new and scattered congrega- 
tions, who live ata distance from the sources of| 
information, and who have not yet contracted the) 
habit of regular and liberal contribution to reli- 
gious enterprises. 

Though there are undoubtedly evils connected’ 


with the present system, it should not be forgotten 
that there are creat benefits associated with it. 
The incidental good done by a pious and eloquent 
advocate of any great cause, is perhaps as impor- 
tant as that which flows from the accomplishment 
of bis more immediate objeet. Such aman wakes 
up pious feeling wherever he goes, diffuses a 
healthful glow through all the churches, and ex- 
nds the hearts and views of the people wherever 
e labours. We are satisfied, therefore, that in the 
existing state of the church, a more effectual me- 
thod to prostrate all our Boards, and to paralyse 
our benevolent operations, could not be taken than 
to discard the systein of agencies. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Brick Cuurcn.—This venerable edifice was 
closed on Sabbath evening for the season, and Dr. 
Spring announced that he should be deprived of the 
opportunity of mecting his people, and delivering his 
thirtieth anniversary sermon on the first Sabbath in 
August, as it has every year until the present been 
his privilege todo. The exterior is to be adorned, and 
the interior rebuilt, modernized and beautified. The 
old and dilapidated wooden fence around the yard is 
to be removed, and an iron railing substituted therefor. 
The whole grounds of the church are to be surrounded 
by an entire new flagging, in lieu of the old worn 
and broken brick work. is work is now in pro- 
gress, and Nassau street, opposite the church, is to be 
paved with wuod.—Com. Advertiser. 


ATTack oF A Jackass.—A few days since, Isaac 
Johnson, Esq. formerly sheriff of the county of Salem, 
N, J. where he still resides, was attacked and nearly 
killed by a jackass while crossing a lot in which it was 
pasturing. ‘he animal jumped upon him, knocked him 
down, kicked, stamped and bit him until life was nearly 
extinct, and for a considerable length of time after he 
had ceased to make resistance. Mr. J. was much 
bruised and mutilated. He had purchased the animal 
only a few days previous as one gentic and docile, and 
entered the enclosure in which he was pasturing with- 
out the slighest apprehension of danger. ‘The attack 
was instant and terrific, and continued until he was 
weary of the assault, when he leisurely walked away, 
leaving his victim apparently lifeless, Mr. J. had him 
shot the following day, having subsequently learned 
that his vicious habits had been similarly exhibited be- 
fore. ‘The man who would kuowingly dispose of such 
an gentle, merits the severest punishment. 


— Pub. 4 


Fint.—We learn from the Baltimore Patriot that a 
serious fire occurred in Barre street, in that city, on 
Tuesday afternoon, destroying or damaging seven 
houses, five of which were the property of Mr. Stubbs, 
and had been fully covered by insurance up to the pre- 
vious day, when the policy expiring he had failed to 
renew it, and is consequently a heavy loser by his 
neglect. 


Scizure.—It is stated in the New Orleans papers 
that Messrs. Jackson, Riddle & Co., of this city, have 
recently caused fourteen hundred hhds. of tobacco and 
several thousand bales of cotton to be seized in that 
city, the supposed property of William Sidney War- 
wick, of Londun. ‘The seizure was made on account 
of = large indebtedness by the latter to the form- 
er house. 


Inpemnity.— Messrs. Welles & Co., of Paris, are 
charged by the Government of the United States with 
receiving the Neapolitan Indennity. The seventh in. 
stalment was paid at Naples en the 8th of June. The 
negotiations were made, the proceeds expedited in gold, 
and the accounts of the transactions received by Mr. 
Newbold, President of the Bank of America, in New 
York, on the 18th of July; the whole being executed 
in the short space of forty days. 


Stream Packers.—The British Queen will leave New 
York for London on the Ist August. The next steam 
ship from England will be the Great Western, which 
left Bristol for New York on the 25th of July. The 
President leaves Liverpool August Ist forthe same 
port, and the Acadia will leave Liverpool on the 4th of 
August, for Boston. 


Seven Persons Drownep.—We learn from undoubt- 
ed authority that on Sunday afternoon last, a party con. 
sisting of seven men, five women and two children left 
French Creck, Jefferson co., in a small sail-boat for a 
pleasure excursion, and had not proceeded far when 
their craft was capsized by a sudden flaw of wind, and 
the five women and two children were drowned.—The 
men succeeded in gaining the shore, probably being 

swimmers, and keeping a good look out not to he 
entangled with burthens in the shape of women and chil- 
dren. The bodies of the deceased persons had not been 
recovered at the last accounts.—Oswego, N.Y. Pallad. 


Oxra Corton.—This species of cotton has now es- 
tablished amongst the planters of that part of Alubama, 
where it was first discovered and most extensively cul- 
tivated, an undisputed superiority over all other varie- 
ties of the short staple. ‘The yield to the acre is extra- 
ordinary, and the staple finer, whi-e its turn out from 
the gin-head is still more astonishing. On good land 
the product is 3000 pounds to the acre.—N. O. Bul. 


Tue West.—The Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
of the 22d ult., says a large party, consisting of Gen. 
Seott, Col. Bankhead, and staff, a number of ladies, and 
the splendid band of the 2nd regiment, embarked his 
morning on board of the Lilinois, to visit the principal 
mary posts of the upper lakes. The same paper 
save.—“ The schooner N. Carolina, Captain Rickard, 
isin with a deck load of Tennessee Cotton. It was 
taten in at Cleaveland, and came via Portsmouth and 
the canal. ‘This lot is part of an invoice of twenty 
tons, intended for Williams’ factory, Syracuse.” 


Counterreit.—Ten dollar notes of the Lafayette 
Bank of Cincinnati of a counterfeit issue have appear- 
ed in that city ; they have no resemblance to the genvu- 
ine—the paper thin, light coloured and greasy—vig- 
nette, an eagle with wing extended—lelt side a cupid 
astride of a lion—letter B. purporting to be engraved 
by Woodruff and Hammond, 


Banks oF Charleston Patriot of 
Saturday observes: “ We are authorized to say that 
the Planters and Mechanics’ Bank, the South Carolina 
Bank, the Union Bank, the State Bank, and the South- 
western Ruil Road Bank of this city, have resolved 
forthwith to resume specie payments. As the Bank of 
Charleston and the Bank of the State were specie. pay- 
ing banks previously, all the banks of this city may be 
eensidered as Laving from this day resumed specic 
payment.” 


Garena Gotv.—The Galena Democrat of July 4th 
says: “ We were yesterday shown a lump of Virgin 
Gold, picked up on the surface of the ground in lowa 
Territory, a short distance from Galena. This is the 
first piece of gold that has been found in this section 
of the country, and we have no doubt, when search is 
fully made, that it will be found in large quantities.” 
It is possible that gold nay be discovered among the 
other minerals of the north-western region of the 
United States; but the surest and easiest method of 
procuring it, there as well as elsewhere, we imagine, 
will be to plow for it. 


A Snarx.—On Tuesday afternoon a pleasure party 
from ‘I’renton caught a large Shark in the river Dela- 
ware, near Pea Shore. He weighed from 200 to 250 
pounds. The party carried him to T'renton.— Pub. Led. 


Fresnet Wasnincton.—The National Intelligen- 
cer says: On Thursday last between the hours of five 
and eight o’clock P. M. the rain descended in such tor- 
rents, and so very heavily, as not only to deluge all our 
streets and overflow a considerable portion of Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, (in front of the Kail Road Depot,) but to 
fill the cellars and the basement and first stories of a 
great number of dwelling-houses inthis city. We are 
sorry to learn that great damage has been done in vari- 
ous parts of the city. ‘he Tiber creek was flooded, 
and, in consequence of breaking down of the archway 
which conducts the water under the avenue, and the 
caving in of the avenue at the bridge near the depot 
the road is now scarccly passable for carrages, excep, 
on the south side. It is calculated that the flood hag 
caused damages in this city and its vicinity to the 
amount of at least forty thousand dollars. 


Presents To THe Imaum of Muscat.—lIt is well 
known to our readers, that the ship Sultance, belong- 
ing to the Imaum of Muscat, will shortly leave this 
porton her return home. She brought out valuable 
presents to the President of the United States, which 
are to be disposed of, and the proceeds paid into the 
Treasury of the United States. Besides refitting the 
ship at our navy yard, Congress vuted $15,006 to be 
laid outin presents to the Imaum, and for that purpose 
many articles have been purchased, and others are 
now in progress of completion. We called at the 
looking glass and picture frame store of S. Under- 
wood, No. 186 Fulton street, to look at some splendid 
inirrors made by order of the President. Two of 
them are 100 inches by 72; the largest, we under- 
stand, that have been made in this country. The 
frame and ornaments are of superior workmanship. 
Besides these, there are twenty-iour others of the fal- 
lowing dimensions—Six 75 by 36; two 45 by 30; six 
28 by 15; and six 18 by 12. A pleasure boat has been 
built in this city, onder the direction of the Navy 
Agent, by Mr. J. R. Livingston. It was exhibited 
yesterday in Wall street, to the admiration of hun- 
dreds. Her outside, says tho Courier, is enamelled 
white and polished, the gun-wale, row-locks, tiller, and 


stancheons for supporting the awning, ure silver pla- 
ted; the floor of the boat is carpetted trom stem to 
stern, the awning is of blue silk, and covers the whole 
boat; the tiller ropes and tasscle are of silk ; in short, 
it is altogether a very splendid affair. Among the pre- 
sents, we learn that the President has directed speci- 
mens to be sert of every species of fire-arms, anc 
other military weapons, including not only those in 
authorized use in the army, but repeating guns, rifles, 
pistols, &c., and every description of swords in use by 
officers of different grades, artillerics, draguons, &c. 
All, we presume, are to be of the most finished and 
perfect workmanship. Colt’s patent rifics and pistols 
are of course included.—N. York Com. Adv. 


Miracutous Escare.—On Sunday, the 12th ull., du- 
ring the thunder storm which came up about onc 
o'clock, a small house on Race street, in the upper 
Faubourg, New Orleans, was struck by lightning. 
Three persons were sitting in the house near the 
door at the time, all of whom were knocked down and 
stunned by the shock, but fortunately they escaped 
with little injury. Almost every piece of furniture 
was broken to pieces, and also the glasses. The chim. 
ney was torn down, and the roof of the house very 
much damaged.— Picayune. 

Tue Crors.—The Sea Island crop this year must 
be a very short one. The incessant rains have stunt. 
ed and diseased the plants, giving them red shins and 
yellow leaves, and among the Islands as far as we 
have seen, they have not grown to one half or one 
third the size usual at the season. ‘The rains in the 
low country have been more abundant along the coast, 
than a little inland, where some crops louk well; but 
the long staple region gencrally has suffered so much, 
that there is no hope of recovery, and the Sea Island 
crop must be a shortone. Every planter whose upin- 
lon we have asked, is of this opinion.—Charles. Mere. 


Tue Barrannta.—It will be seen by an advertise. 
ment, that the time for the departure of the Britannia, 
tron Boston is changed, trom the 3Uth of July to Sat. 
urday the Ist of August. In speaking of this vessel, 
the Boston Daily Advertiser says, that the course ot 
the Britannia between Liverpool and Halilax, as laid 
down in the log, varies very little from that of the Uni- 
corn. ‘The greatest distance between the courses of 
the two vessels is about forty miles, and the average is 
less than five, If the vessels had becn making their 

on these courses at thesame time, they would 
not have been more than eight hours out of sight of 
each other during the whole voyage.—N. Y. Com. Ad. 


New Corron.—A bale of new Cotton was received 
in New Orleans on the 1] 1th ult., and shipped on board 
the packet ship Vicksburg, for Liverpool, which had 
cleared for sea. The Bulletin states that this shows 
how early the crops are in that quarter. The first new 
bale came to hand last year on the Sth of August, and 
in 1838, on the 21st of August. 


WinneBacors.—The St. Louis Gazette of the 9th 
ult. says: “ We learn by the officers of the steam. 
boat Illinois, from Fort Crawford, (Prairie du Chien,) 
that the Sioux and Chippewa Indians were preparing 
to go to war against each other. There is to bea 
council held at Prairie du Chien of the Sioux, Chippe- 
wa and Winnebago tribes.” Seven companies of the 
8th Regiment U.S Infantry, under cormmand of Col. 
Worth had arrived at St. Louis from Fort Crawford, 
(Prairie du Chien.) They will remain at Jefferson 
barracks until September, and then depart for Florida. 
They are about 550 in number, and are said to be a fine 
body of men. i 


Ligutnine.—A correspondent of the Charleston Mer. 
cury details a calamitous occurrence on the farm of 
Mr. Middleton on the Combahree on the 17th instant. 
A thunder storm coming up, twenty negroes took 
refuge in a hut, and were all struck down by a stroke 
of lightning. Nine were killed on the spot, five were 
stunned, two severely shocked, and four escaped with- 
out damage. 


Spurious Norrs.—The Cashier of the Central Rail 
Road and Banking Company of Georgia, gives notice 
that he issued his certificate or receipt to a man by the 
name of A. Morgan, for $5000, purporting to be of the 
notes of the Bank of Vernon, New York, “ payable in 
the particular notes deposited or in current notes of the 
Bank of Georgia, at my option,” and which notes de- 
posited he is now induced to believe are spurious. He 
cautions the public against trading for said receipt. 


Heavy Damacrs.—A few days ago un important 
case was tried at the United States District Court, hcld 
at Columbus, Olio, Judges McLean and Leavit pre- 
siding. The parties were McKenney vs. Neil, Moore 
and Co., stage coach proprietors. Jt was shown satis- 
fucturily to the court and jury, that Messrs. Neil, 
Moore & Co. were very extensively concerned as stage 
coach proprietors, and generally gave entire satisfac. 
tion to the public. Yet, in this instance, it was evi- 
dent that the great injury sustained by the plaintiff 
was caused by the upsetting of the coach while in the 
charge of a driver whu was incapable of taking charge 
of the horses. The jury returned a verdict of dama- 
ges for the plaintiff, five thousand three hundred and 
twenty-three dollars. 


RicuEs or THE Far West.—The St. Louis New Era 
of the 8th ult. says: ‘I'welve Mackinaw boats arrived 
at this port yesterday, from the Upper Missouri river. 
They belong to the American Fur Company, and are 
freighted with Buffalo robes. We have not been able 
to ascertain the correct number, but the boats proba- 
bly contain 20,000 robes. These returns constitute, 
we believe, only a part of the proceeds of the year’s 
business, having been collected at the establishments 
along the Missouri river. The boats, we have under- 
stood, met the Company’s steamboat, the Antelope, 
200 miles below the mout!: of the Ycllow Stone, her 
point ot destination. The water was very low, and 
there was much apprehension that she would not be 
able be return this season—certainly not with any 
treight. 


Treasury Derartaent, July 15th, 1840.—Informa- 
tion is hereby given tothe Public on the following 
points; Under the ‘‘act to provide for the collection, 
safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
revenue,” any money which partics may desire to pay 
for lands at other places than the land offices will be re- 
ceived at the Treasury of the United States in this city, 
at the Mint in Philadelphia, the Branch Mint at New 
Orleans; at the offices of the several Receivers General, 
as soon as organized and opened, and at such other 
places as, on application here, in any particular case, 
may be found mutually convenient to the purchaser 
and Treasurer. Money, which parties may desire to 
pay for patents, or which marshals and district attor- 
neys wish to place in the Treasury, will be received at 
ull the offices above mentioned, and also by the Collec. 
tors of the Customat Detroit, (Michigan,) Buffalo, (New 
York,) Wilmington, ( North Carolina,) Savannah,(Geor. 
gia,) Mobile, (Alabama,) Nashville, (Tennessee,) and 
the Keceivers of Public Moneys for lands at Jackson, 
( Mississippi.) Little Rock, (Arkansas,) Jeffersonville, 
(Lndiana,) Chicago, (Illinois,) and Cincinnati, (Ohio.) 

Levi Woopsury, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Larce Fine in Hacerstown.—A letter to the Balti- 
more Patriot dated July 26, states that the block of 
buildings called Hager’s Row, has been burnt to the 
ground. ‘lhe offices of the * Torch Light,’ * Herald ot 
Freedom,’ and * Our Flag,’ were located in said build- 
ings. ‘The principle part of the materials has been 
saved, though thrown in a mass of pi. Stewart's book- 
store and bindery destroyed ; Kealhoier’s saddicr’s shop 
and materials on hand, a total loss; Ainsworth’s hat- 
ter’s shop and contents, destroyed; barber shop and 
contents destroycd. 


A Monster.—The Baltimore American mentions 
the capture of an enormous turtle in the Chesapeake, 
on Sunday last. Its dimensions are, from the tip ot 
the nose to the tip of the tail, eight feet; from tip of 
one fin to the tip of the other nine fect; at the widest 
part from the side or edge of the shell over the back to 
the other edge, seven fect. It is quite black both skin 
und shell, the latter being fluted longitudinally, and 
adhering to the skin at the shoulders, thus not permit. 
ting the head to be drawn within it. The animal is 
supposed to be of the soft shell species ; and is certuin- 
ly a rarity in our waters. Its weight is supposed to 
be about 1000 Ibs. 


Snocgine Deatu.—We are pained to state, says the 
Upland Union, that Mr. Alexander Cochran, an honest 
and industrious man, who resided in the vicinity of 
this place, met an unfortunate death on Friday last, 
having been run over by the night train of cars from 
Baltimore, and so shockingly mangled that he expired 
shortly after he was brought to the station. A wife 
and several children survive him. His remains were 
deposited in the Middletown Presbyterian burying 
ground on Sunday last. We learn that no censure or 
neglect is imputable to the agent of the cars, and it is 
not known how he happened in the way of the cars, 
nor would the accident have been known, had not the 
agents discovered a jolt and returned, after stopping 
the cars, to make an examination of the cause. 


New Ogveans.—The population of New Orleans 
forty years ago, was set down at 8000. This year’s 
census of the First Municipality shows that the inha.: 
bitants of one.third of the place, exceed 47,000. With- 
in the six miles of the city and suburbs extending from 
the bayou Piernas to the upper limits of the fuubourg 
Livaudais, it is thought more than 100,000 persons are 
permanent residents, while the floating and transient 


| population is somewhere about 30,000 more.—New |. 


leans Courier. 
Navat.—The Boston Journal says:—* It is now ru. 


substantial foundation for it, that five ships are about 
to be despatched, as soon as circumstances will admit, 
for the East Indies, to consist of the Independence, 
Constellation, Concord, and two other sloops of war— 
the squadron to be commanded ky Commodore War- 
rington.” 
Gaeat Mait.—On the last day of the session of Con. 
oa no less than three hundred and forty four 
ushels of documents and newspapers were sent iron 
—— Post Office, by mail, to different parts of the 
nion. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM TEXAS. 


From Texas, to July 11, we learn that a gencral 
hostile movement of the Indians on the Trinity, Brus- 
sos, and Colorado was apprel.ended. ‘l'hree men were 
captured early in June by the Indians, on a branch of 
the Sandy River, and afterwards marcied out and shot. 
Jumes Campbell of Gonzales, formerly of ‘Tennessee, 
was killed June 18th, by the Indians, a mile below 
San Antonio. He received 26 wounds. A party of 
savages also approached the Alamo the same evening, 
and wounded a woman in the shoulder with an arrow. 
Seven or eight of the Cammanches escaped recently 
from prison at San Antonio, One a squaw, who to get 
rid of the burden of her child, killed it. ‘The crops 
—_ — more abundant. Corn is selling at 25 cents 
a bushel. 


OBITUARY. 

Departed this life, at his residence, in the city of 
Baltimore, ou the morning of the 4th of July, Arcui- 
BaLD GeorcE, Esq., aged ubout 70 years. His disease 
was a protracted affection of the chest, to which he had 
been subject for some years; and which, ufter a con- 
finement of several months, finally curried him off.— 
With the firmness, wisdom, and tranquillity, which so 
remarkably distinguished his character; he perceived 
sooner than any one else, the issue of his mulady— 
sct in order all things which the admirable course of 
his life had not already fully arranged, and in the rich 
and sweet enjoyment of that divine grace, which had 
formed his character, and illustratea his life—waited 
with modest, composed, and yet absulute confidence, 
till his change came; and then fell on sleep, a monu- 
ment in his death, as in his lite, of the reality, the 
power, and the nature, of the religion ot Christ. He 
was a native of the north of Ireland, from which he 
emigrated to the United States, in 1798, in consequence 
of the troubles of that period ; in which he touk a part, 
becoming his early age, his patriotism, and his love ot 
liberty. Having settled in Baltimore soon after his 
arrival in the U. S., he sustained through more than 
forty years, the character uf a wise, upright, and suc- 
cessful merchant; of a public-spirited citizen; of a 
faithful and most competent public servant in various 
trusts; of a true, firm, constant triend; of a cundid, 
honest, benevolent, sagacious man. Bat the most cun- 
spicuous part of his character, and that by which he 
was most signalized, was that which marked him out 
as a follower of Jesus Christ. Born of Presbyterian 
parents, educated in our pure faith and simple mun- 
ners, he lived and dicd, a model of a taithiul, diligent, 
enlightened member, and Ruling Elder of our body. 
He was one of the original members of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, where he coutinu- 
ed, until fidelity to his own soul, and the souls 
of his rising family, as well as to the truth and 
to his Master, required him to change his membership 
to another church in that city, where the (Aspe! was 
then preached in greater purity, power, and simplicity. 
After abiding for a number of years, a member, and a 
Ruling Elder of that church, its Pastor saw goud, to 
change his doctrine and abandon the cause and prin- 
ciples which had won him the confidence of Mr. 
George; who true to his own convictions, returned 
again to the Second Church—(then under the pastoral 
care of Dr. John Breckinridge ;) in which, after four- 
teen additional year’s service as a Ruling Elder, he 
has entered upon his reward.—In ail the recent 
troubles of the Presbyterian Church, he has been un- 
wavering in his testimony, aud his efforts, in favour of 
our doctrine, order, and discipline; and against the 
errors and innovations of the times; aud in our Pres- 
bytery, Synod, Assembly, and various Conventions, 
has been noted for his consistent, enlightened, zealous, 
and yet temperate course.—More recently, in the great 
controversy with the Church of Rome, he has atill 
proved himself, a great and worthy servant of the God 
of his fathers and of our Lord Jesus Christ. But, the 
best field of his influence was, his own fireside, and 
his own congregation ; a family ordered in the tear of 
God, and every member of which it is hoped, is a 
child of his, by faith; a congregation, dwelling in 
peace, love, and the comfort of the Gospel—every indi- 
vidual of which loved his person, confided in his piety, 
trusted to his wisdom, partook of his offection, and 
venerated his character; these are the precious evi- 
dences of his worth—the chosen theatres of best la- 
bours.—The writer of these lines, deems himself to 
have received from God, no outward merey in his 
ministry, more signal, than in having enjoyed from 
his entrance upon it, the constant companionship, the 
uninterrupted affection, the unwavering support, the 
steadfast friendship, of this eminently wise, enlighten- 
ed, courageous, and holy man. And it is, as in the 
presence of God, that he feels called to say, that no 
man ever known to him, has more perfectly and com- 
pletely filled up the whole duty of his lot. ‘This testi- 
mony is due alike to the memory of an uncommon 
man, and to the power of divine truth, which made 
him what he was. It is given, not as the tribute of a 
heart that has felt few privations more deeply than 
his loss, but as the calm estimate of unbiassed and de- 
liberate truth, to which a thousand hearts, are ready 
to respond. A great and good man, is fallen in Israel: 
and whatever indulgence we are permitted to allow to 
the force of a grief that may not be mastered; some 
just and public, though it be but a feeble token, of the 
departure of such a man, is but a due recognitiun of 
the goodness and Providence of God, who gave, who 
qualified, whu so long spared, and who has now taken 
him away. R. J. B. 


Diep, at Delhi, Delaware county, New York, on 
the 2d July, Rev. Esenrzen K. Maxwe t, aged fitty- 
six years. 

Mr. M. was a graduate, it is believed, of Union Col- 
lege, studied ‘Theology with the late Dr. Mason, was 
settled as Pastor of his recent charge shortly after 
licensure, and continued in the faithful and laborious 
discharge of his duties for above a quarter of a cen- 
tury. His talents were solid rather than brilliant, his 
piety principled and sincere, his manners mild and 
amiable, and his friendships (as the writer of this brief 
notice well knows) ardent and enduring. His labours, 
particulaily during the latter period of his life, were 
greatly blessed, and few pastors have left behind them 
a more attaclied people, or a better name in the com- 
munity at large. ‘lhe disease (Hydrocephalus) which 
terminated his valuable life, was of short continuance, 
but for two years his health had been gradually de- 
clining; and during that time it was delightiul to wit- 
ness his growing spirituality of character. ‘The Mas. 
ter was evidently preparing him for that blissful and 
glorious world,“ where they that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.” 
One thing in the case of this beloved brother is de- 
serving of notice. He spent the whole of his ministe- 
rial life among the people over whom he was first 
placed in the Lord. This is as it used to be, as it 
ought still to be, and as it is hoped, will yet be. How 
inuch more pleasant and profitable this, for both minis- 
ters und churches, than the practice so prevalent of 
late, of snapping asunder every few years, the ties that 
bind us to our respective flocks. Under such a sys- 
tem, intelligent, vigorous, full-grown Christiane, are 
not to be exp. ected, nor can Christian ministers be ex- 
pected to go on to perfection. M. 

Diep, at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 23d of Ju 
last, Mrs. Resecca McC ona, relict of the late Wm. 
McClang, in the 76th year of her age. Mrs. McClung, 
the subject of this brief notice, had been for a long se- 
ries of years, a very worthy member of the Second 
Presbyterian church of Wiliningtun, by whom she was 
highly esteemed. In the various relations of life, she 
was exemplary; and it may with propriety be assert. 
ed, that she lived in entire conformity with her 
profession, But she has at length gone down to the 
chambers of the tomb full of years, and no less full of 
taith, leaving a comfortable evidence of her eternal 
beatitude beyond the grave. ‘I'hough her frail body 
now slumbers in the icy cmbrace of death, her memo- 
ry isenshrined in the hearts of her surviving friends, 
whence nothing but the hand of death shall ever be able 
to obliterate it. G. W. 8. 


UBLICATIONS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD.— 
Jvhn C. White, No. 141 Nassau atrret, sew York. has con- 
stantly for sale, the entire series of volumes of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, at Philadelphia prices. All their 
new Works reerived as svon as published. Orders from the 
evuntry will reecive prompt attention. aug 


QIKETCHES OF CHURCH HISTORY.—Jact published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publicatian, and for sale at their 
Book-store, corn: r of Seventh and Geurge atrects, Philsdel- 
phia, Sketehes of Charch Hiswry, from the birth of Christ to 
the nineteenth century. By the . James Wharey.ane vol- 
ume, 18ma, Price 50 cents, JAMES RUSSELL, 
aug 2—3t Publishing Agent. 


RADBURY’S MYSTERY OF 
lisned, by the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and for 
sale at the Store, corner of Seventh and George streets, The 
of Godliness. By the Kev. Thomas Ia two 
v 


meured, and we hope and belicve that there is some 


4. 12mo, JAMES RUSSELL, 
july Publishing Agent. 
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THE MECHANISM OF MAN. 
“I am fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
Peau cxxxix. v.14 
atheist! could a giddy dance 
Of atoms blindly hurled, 
Produce so: regular, so fair, 
Se harmonized world? 
Why do not driving sands, 
sport of every storm, 
A ce here, the child.of chance, 
Abere,a temple form ? | 


Presumptuous wretch! thyself survey ; 

That lesser. fabric scan ; 
Tell me, from whence the immortal dust, 
. The god, the reptile, man? 


Where wast thou, when the embryo earth 
From chaos barst its way, 
When stars exulting sang the morn, 
And hailed the new-born day ? 


What fingers brace the tender nerves, 
twisting fibres spin ? 
Who clothes in flesh the hardening bune, 
And weaves the silken skin ? 


How came the brain and beating heart, 
Life’s more immediate throne, 
Where fatal every touch,) to dwell 
Immailed in solid bone ? 


Who taught the wandering tides of blood 
To leave the vital urn, 

Visit each limb in purple streams, 
And faithfull 


y return? 
How know the nerves to hear the will, 
The happy limbs to wield ? 
The tongue ten thuusand tastes discern, 
Ten thousand accents yield ? 


How know the lungs to heave and pant? 
_ Or how the fringed lid 
To guard the fearful eye, or brush 
‘The eullied ball unbid ? 


The delicate, the winding ear, 

_ To image every sound? 

The eye to catch the pleasing view, 
d tell the senses round ? 


_ Who bids the babe, new launched in life, 
- The milky draught arrest, 
_ And with its eager fingers press 
The nectar-streaming breast ? 


Who with a love too big for words 
The mother’s bosom warms, 
_ Along the rugged paths of life 
To bear it in her arms? 


AGod! A God! creation shouts, 
A God each inseet cries ; 

Ho moulded in His palm the earth, 
And hung it in the skies. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


Another year, another year, 

QO! who shall see another year ? 
Shalt thou, old man, of hoary head, 

Of eye-sight dim, and feeble tread ? 

5 den it not. Time, pain and grief, 
Hawe made thee like an autumn leaf, 
Ready, by blast or self-decay, 

From its slight hold to drop away— 
And some sad morn may gild thy bier. | 


nother year, another year, 
! who shall see another year? 
l you, ye young—or you, ye fair? 
or ! the presumptuous thought forbear. 
‘Within this graveyard’s peaceful bounds, 
Come, pause and ponder o’er the mounds ! 
beauty sleepsp—that verdant length, 
if grave contains what once was strength; 
The child—the boy—the.man are here. 


Another year, another year, 
©! who shall see another year ? 
| Nove #, whose burning thirst for fame 


earthly power can quench or tame? 

Alas, that burning thirst may soon 
‘Be over and beneath the moon— 
All my fine visions, fanc wrought, 
nd all this vortex whirl of thought— 
Forever cease and disappear, 

Ere dawns on earth another year! 


‘SABBATH EVENING. 


“How caimly sinks the parting sun! 
Yet twilight lingers still, 
And beautiful as dreams of Heaven, 
#t slumbers on the hill; 
Earth sleeps, with all her glorious things, 
‘Beneath the Holy Spirit’s wings, 
Afid, rendering back the hues above, 
Seems resting in a trance of Love. 


Round yonder rocks the forest trees, 
In shadowy groups recline, 

Like saints at evening bowed in prayer 
Around their holy shrine ; 

And though their leaves the night-winds blow 

So calm and still—their music low, 

Seems the mysterious voice of prayer 

Soft echoed on the evening air. 


-And yonder western throng of clouds, 
_ Retiring from the sky, 

So calmly move, so softly glow, 

_ They seem to Fancy’s cye 

Bright creatures of a better sphere 
‘Come down at noon to worship here, 
And from their sacrifice of love 
Returning to their home above. 


The blue isles of the golden sea, 
The night arch floating high, 

The flowers that gaze upon the heavens, 
The bright streams leaping by, 

Are living with Religion—deep 

On earth and sea its glories sleep 

And mingle with the star-light rays, 
Like the soft light of parted days. 


The spirit of the holy eve 
Comes through the silent air 
To feeling’s hidden spring, and wakes 
A gush of music there! 
And the far depths of ether beam 
So passing fair we almost dream 
That we can rise and wander through 
Their open paths of truckless blue. 


Each soul is filled with glorious dreams, 
Each pulse is beating wild, 

And thought is soaring to the shrine 
Of glory undefiled ! 

And holy aspirations start 

Like blessed Angels from the heart 

And bind—for carth’s dark ties are riven— 

Our spirits to the gates of Heaven. 


OILS AND ESSENCES. 

Aromatic herbs, such as mint, peppermint, pen- 
nyroyal, sage, margendy, lavender, and rosemary, 
derive their effects from a volatile oil, which is « 
tained from them by distillation. These oils are 
very powerful medicines in small doses.—Thus for 
instance, the oil of peppermint in larger doses.than 
two or three drops, would be unsafe. Oil of tan- 
sy, over three drops, is also highly dangerous, and 
one or two teaspoonfuls will inevitably destroy life. 
The eame is true of other oils, as a general remark. 

Essences are nothing but the spirits of these oils, 
i. e. the oils dissolved in alcohol, and are compara- 
tively safe. ‘Thus the essence of peppermint may 
be taken in considerable quantities (comparatively 
speaking) without detriment, while the oil of pep- 
permint would be only safe in doses of from one to 
three dro 

This distinction between oils and essences is 
worthy of being remembered, as many accidents 
may be prevented thereby. Let it then be recollect- 
ed that oils are dangerous, essences, comparatively, 
eafe. A Puysician. 


BLACK TEETH. 

The teeth of the Tonquinese (like those of the 
Siamese) are as black as art can make them: the 
dyeing occupies three or four days, and is done to 
‘both boys and girls, when they are about twelve 
or fourteen years old; during the whole operation 
they never take any nourishmhnt, except of the 
liquid kind, ‘for fear of being poisoned by the pig- 
ment if they swallowed what required mastica- 
tion. Every person, high and low, rich and poor, 
ie obliged to undergo this severe operation, alledg- 
ing it would be a disgrace to human natare to have 
-teeth white as those of dogs and elephants. 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


Mr. McCheyne aid Mr. Bonar arrived in Edin- 
burgh on the 14th of November. The Committee 
met on the 16th, and having, with solemn thanks- 
giving to Almighty God, welcomed the travellers 
to their home again, agreed to hold a public meet- 
tg in the West Church on the following l'uesday. 
The meeting was attended by a cruwded and deep- 


_ly impressed and interested audience. On Wed- 
_|.mesday, at the stated diet of the General Assem- 


bly, the Commission met in the evening for the 
ial purpose of receiving the brethren. On 
t occasion, Mr. McCheyne and Mr. Bonar sub- 
mitted several most important views regarding 
the opportunities of access every where to the 
Jews, the qualifications of a Jewish Missionary, 
and Paco duty of the Church to engage ia this 
wor 
Mr. McCheyne, in addressing the Commission, 
commence’ by stating, that he had hoped his rev- 
erend fathers, Dr. Black and Dr. Keith, would have 
arrived in this country long before himself and his 
friend Mr. Bonar. He was grieved, on coming 
home, to learn they had been detained by sickness. 
It would be obviously improper to give a full re- 
port of the mission till they arrived; but when 
they did, they would be in a situation to lay before 
the Church a full statement of all they had seen 
and heard. In the mean time, he would lay before 
them a slight sketch of the work they had been 
engaged in, with a fact or two as encouragements 
to undertake the greatand godlike work of seeking 
for “ the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The 
“arf deviation which they had made from the rule 
laid down for their guidance by the Committee 
was, that they did not pass through Russian Po- 
land; the reason was, that the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople positively refused to sign their 
passports for that country, because they were ec- 
clesiastics, and the Russian Government had de- 
termined that no ecclesiastics should pass through 
Poland without leave obtained of the Emperor at 
St. Petersburg. They could not afford to wait for 
the arrival of this passport, and therefore they gave 


}up the idea. Soon after they arrived in Syria, the 


Deputation was obliged to separate, because Dr. 
Black felt the heat of the climate was too much for 
his constitution; and he and Dr. Keith therefore 
departed for a colder climate, while Mr. Bonar and 
he proceeded to visit the cities in the north of Sy- 
ria. They had engaged Mr, Calmer, a converted 
Israelite, to go with them to these places, (to the 
cities of Tyre and Sidon,) and to return with them 
to the continent of Europe. They did so because 
he wae skilled in all the languages necessary to 
make use of in conversing with the Jews; and 
being a Jew himself, they had obtained informa- 
tion in that way which he (Mr. McCheyne) was 
satisfied they would not have obtained otherwise. 
They met with many dangers and difficulties in 
their journey, which were not met with by ordi- 
nary travellers. In Egypt the plague broke out 
on the very day of their arrival. When they came 
to Gaza they found the plague there. At Jerusa- 
lem the plague was also raging; and during the 
ten days of their stay in that city, five persons, on 
an average, died daily; these were for the most 
part Jews, because they are so poor, and are in 
such a wretched condition, that the a“ rmoakes 
the greatest ravages among them. hile the 
were in quarantine at the foot of Mount Carmel, 
the plague broke out in the second tent from them; 
yet in all these dangers they were mercifully pre- 
served: no evil befell them, nor did ry Peewee 
come near their dwellings. He might also men- 
tion that on account of the war that was raging 
between Egypt and Turkey, the Egyptian army 
was withdrawn from Syria, in consequence of 
which the Bedouins and other tribes, who live by 
rapine and plunder, were spread all over the coun- 
try, and, as the Deputation rode unarmed, they 
might easily have been made their prey. Their 
servant was once robbed and rr of every 
thing ; yet from this danger also the Lord deliver- 
edthem. Indeed, throughout their whole journey 
they felt that there was One going before them to 
prepare their way. ‘They found kind friende in 
every country, and they were delivered from all 
the dangers which beset them. He would state a 
striking fact, for the encouragement of the Church 
in carrying the Gospel to the Jews. It was sim- 
ply this, that there was at this moment peculiar 
access to them in preaching the Gospel. In all the 
countries they had visited, the only people to 
whom a Christian minister could go was to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel. For instance, they 
spent more than a week in Leghorn, in Tuscany ; 
Leghorn wasa free port, and Tuscany was the 
freest state in Italy, and yet in this free port and 
free State, a Protestant minister dare not preach 
the Gospel to the Roman Catholic population. If 
you give a tract or a Bible to a Roman Catholic, 
he carries it to the priest, who takes it to the ma- 
istrate, and you would be immediately banished 
rom the country; and yet in the same place, you 


| may go freely and preach to the Jews; the fact is, 


that no man cares for their souls. ‘The same fact 
is true, though not in the same degree, in Egypt 
and in Palestine. They dared not preach the Gos- 
pel to the Mahommedans ; he believed the attempt 
would be followed by banishment or death; yet in 
these same countries they might fully and freely 
preach the Gospel to the Jews. The same fact 
was true throughvut all Syria and at Constantino- 
ple, where there were 80,000 Jews, and where a 
missionary, who had attempted to preach to the 
Mahommedans, had been sent away by the first 
vessel that sailed out of the harbour. In Molda- 
via and Wallachia, the Greek church was estab- 
lished in a most superstitious degree, and the wor- 
ship of pictures was carried to an offensive extent. 
If a missionary preached the Gospel to them, he 
would draw down upon his head the vengeance of 
the Holy Synod and of the Government. They 
were told that if a missionary were sent to the 
Jews in these principalities, and attempted, through 
over-zeul, to convert a single Greek, that act would 
prove fatal to the mission, so that the door there 
also is shut to all but the Jews. They had an in- 
terview with the prince, who asked their object in 
coming, and they distinctly stated that they had 
been sent by the Church of Scotland out of love 
to the Jews, and that they had come to inquire 
into the state of that people with a view to their 
conversion, so that the Government knew their ob- 
ject perfectly, and yet no man forbade them. They 
also visited Austria, the Government of which will 
allow no man to enter their dominions. They had 
been treated with great severity, on suspicion that 
they were missionaries; their Bibles and papers 
were taken from them, on purpose to discover 
whether they were missionaries or not. The Gov- 
ernment would not allow a minister even to preach 
the Gospel to the Jews. But the encouraging fact 
was, that the Jews were ready to receive them; 
and though they knew that if they betrayed them 
they would be sent out of the country, yet they 
always found the synagogue a sanctuary. He once 
gave a Bible to a young Jew, who wrapping it up 
in his mantle, said in his own language, “ No one 
shall know of it.” The Deputation then left Aus- 
tria, and came into Cracow, where they found mat- 
ters very interesting. ‘There are 22,000 Jews in 
that city, and a single missionary labouring among 
them ; that missionary dared not preach the Gos- 
| to the Pupish population. Popery was little 
nown in this country, eise it would be little fa- 
voured. Idolatry was there carried toa hideous 
length, and if he preached the Gospel to them he 
would be stoned to death before reaching his own 
door. Still that missionary was engaged day and 
night in preaching to the Jews. In Prussian Po- 
land even, though Prussia is a Protestant Govern- 
ment, and though the king wasa contributor to 
missions, and he believed at heart a good man, yet 
even there a Christian missionary dared not preach 
the Gospel to the poor deluded rationalists; but, 
by a law of the land, every pulpit in the country 
would be opened to a Jewish missionary if he 
preached tothe Jews. One missionary told him 
that he had often preached in a Lutheran church 
to three and four hundred Jews. Another remark- 
able fact was, that there were in that countr 
seven missionary schools, where the Jewish chil- 
dren were trained up in the Christian religion.— 
The Jews in Prussia were in a most interesting 
state; they were so far enlightened that they had 
thrown away the Talmud ; but they had not, like 
their German brethren, thrown away the Bible 
also. They were half-way between Judaism and 
infidelity, and were at present perfectly open to 
receive the Gospel. Twelve years ago they would 
not enter a Protestant place of worship. He was 
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‘was made to rescue them, they would be sunk in| 
the d infidelity. There were 74,000 Jews 
in the Grand Duchy of Posen alone. He conclu- 
ded by exhorting the Church to persevere in the 
attempt to carry the to the Jews, on the 
ground that if they did so they would not go unre- 
warded. He believed that the prediction of Ba- 
laam was still in force—* Blessed is he that bles- 
seth thee; and cursed is every one that cureeth 
thee.” They had seen the curse which had fallen 
on unhappy Poland because she had cursed Israel ; 
and they would yet see the Liessing fall on happy 
Scotland if she blessed Israel. If they carried the 
Gospel to the Jews, all their parishes would be re- 
vived and refreshed as Kilsyth had been. The 
elements of controversy that now disfigured the 
Church would be swept away ; the jarrings and 
jealousies of the Church Courts would give place 
to the harmony of prayer and praise; and their 
own hearts would become as a well-watered gar- 
den which the Lord had blessed. 
| Canadian Christian Examiner. 


PHILOSOPHICAL FACTS. 


The change of properties which takes place 
when chemical attraction acts, is not confined to 
metals, but is a general result in every case where 
different bodies are brought into this state of com- 
bination or chemical union. Frequently we find 
that the properties of each body are totally chang- 
ed; and that substances, from being energetic and 
violent in their nature, become inert and harmless, 
and vice versa. For instance, that useful and 
agreeable substance, culinary salt, which is not 
only harmless, but wholesome, and absolutely ne- 
cessary to the well-being of man, is composed of 
two formidable ingredients, either of which taken 
into the stomach proves fatal to life: one of these 
is a metal, and the other an air—the former is 
called sodium, the latter chlorine. When presented 
to each other, the violence of their nature is man- 
ifested by their immediately bursting out into 
flame, and instantly they are both deprived of their 
virulence. Can any thing be more striking than 
the change of properties in this cuse; and who 
could have supposed that culinary salt is composed 
of a metal united toan air? The medicine called 
Glauber’s salt is another instance: It is composed 
of two caustic poisons of different kinds ; one call- 
ed oil of vitriol, and the other barilla or soda.— 
There are also two substances known to chemists, 
which are disgustingly bitter liquids: one is call- 
ed nitrate of silver, and the other hyposulphate of 
soda ; when mixed they form a compound of con- 
siderable sweetness. But the atmosphere which 
we breathe is the most extraordinary of all instan- 
ces; it must be surprising to those who are un- 
acquainted with the fact, that atmospheric air, in- 
dispensable as it is to life,gs composed of the same 
ingredients as that most’ Violent and destructive 
liquid called aqua fortis, or nitric acid. Thispow- 
erful acid being made to act upon sugar, the 
sweetest of all things, produces a substance in- 
tensely bitter to the taste. Charcoal is, ofall known 
substances, the most difficult to convert into vapour, 


so much so, indeed, that the conversion has never| & 


yet been decidedly effectual ; it is alsoa very solid 
substance ; and diamond, which is nothing but crys- 
talized charcoal, is one of the hardest bodies in na- 
ture. Sulphur, in the solid state, is also a hard 
substance, and to hold it in vapour requires 4 high 
temperature. But when these two substances, 
carbon and sulphur, are made to combine chemi- 
cally, so as to form the substance called bisulphu- 
ret of carbon, their properties are strikingly chang- 
ed. Instead of the compound being hard it is a 
thin liquid, and is not kuown to freeze or solidify at 
any degree of cold that can be produced. Instead 
of the compound being difficult to vaporise, it is, of 
all liquids, one of the most evaporable. Charcoal is 
the blackest substance with which we areacquaint- 
ed—sulphur is of a most lively yellow hue; but the 
compound is as colourless as water. A new smell 
and taste are acquired, and, in a word, there is not 
one point of resemblance with the component.— 
These facts are strikingly illustrative of the change 
of properties which follow on the exertion of che- 
mica] attraction between the ultimate particles of 
bodies. — Donovan's Chemistry. 


WILL OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


By mails from the Continent we learn that the 
King of Prussia has paid the great debt of nature, 
and was buried on the 11th with great pomp in 
the Berlin Cathedral. His will, which beare date 
December Ist, 1827, has the following :—*I for- 

ive all my enemies, even those who, by malicions 
anguage and writings, or by deliberate misrepre- 
sentations, have endeavoured to deprive me of the 
confidence of my people, which is my greatest 
treasure.” He left several ample and liberal lega- 
cies to persons of high rank in his service, as well 
as to the lowest of his servants, and bequeathed 
large sums to the poor of the chief towns of the 
several provinces. He left $300,000 for the pur- 
pose of improving the roads in the Altmark, and 
$100,000 towards an iron rail-way to form a cow- 
munication between the Eastern and Western 
Provinces. 


GALVANO-ELECTROTYPE, AND DAGUER- 
REOTYPE. 


Dr. Simon, of Dover, has just succeeded in re- 
versing the image obtained by the Daguerrian pro- 
cess, which is known to re-produce the objects 
from nature in a contrary sense, viz: the left tower 
of a castle will be the right, and the right the left 
on the drawing, which imperfection, however can 
be obviated by parallel glasses, a new improvemeat 
in the | M. Lereboury, of Paris. 
Dr. Simon has contrived a new galvanic trough, 
which he calls * Simon’s Galvano-Electro Plastic 
Battery.” It is exceedingly portable and most ef- 
fectual, and has by the Galveno-Electretyee dis- 
covery re-obtained and fixed on a most beautifully 
polished surface of copper the view of Dover Cas- 
tle, and re-produced it in its rightsense. This new 
and beautiful discovery will, no doubt, attract the 
attention of the lovers and admirers of science, and 
of the fine arts. The science is only in its infan- 
cy, and promises the happiest results, 


THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 


In the human system are 440 bones, and each of 
them having forty distinct intentions or functions 
to fulfil; 246 muscles, and each of them having 
different intentions. Besides the tendons, nerves, 
ligaments, veins, and glands of the body, there are 
not less than 1500 million pores in the skin, 
through which perspiration is continually flowing, 
and above 100 million scales which compose the 
cuticle or skin of the body. There are also the 
compound organs of life, the brain, the heart, the 
liver, the spleen, the kidneys, the intestines, the 
organsof sense, with their varied connection; the 
blood, the bile, the lymph, the saliva, the chyle, &c. 

The astonishing ramification of the nerves and 
veins through the system, may be gathered from 
the fact, that the least puncture, though made by 
the smallest possible instrument, (the sting of a 

nat for instance,) will both draw blood and pro- 
uce pain, a proof that both a nerve and vein had 
been struck. 

An ingenious author asserts, that the length of 
a man’s life may be estimated by the pulsations he 
has strength enough to perform. Thus, allowing 
70 years forthe common age of man, and sixty 
pulses a minute for the common measure of pulses 
in a temperate person, the number of pulsations in 
his whole life will amount to 2,207,520,000; but if 
by intemperance he forces his blood intoa more 
rapid motion, so as to give seventy-five pulses in 
a minute, the same pulses would be completed in 
fifty-six years—consequently the life would be re- 
duced fourteen years. 

_—___ | 
VELOCITY OF THE WIND. 


The velocity of the wind varies from nothing up 
to 100 miles an hour, but the maximum is various- 
ly stated by different authors. According to Smea- 
ton, a gentle breeze moves between 4 and 5 miles 
an hour, and has a furce of about two ounces on a 
foot; a brisk pleasant gale moves from 10 to 15 


miles, with a force of 12 ounces; a high wind, 30 
to 35 miles, with a force of 5 or 6 pounds; a hur- 
ricane, bearing along trees, houses, &c. hasa velo- 


| persuaded that, twelve years hence, if no effort! 


PRAIRIE SKETCHES. 


The Burning Prairie.—In the fal! of the year 
the Indians set fire to the dry grass of the prairies, 
and the flames sweep over the vast plains with 


is proved by its presenting the nebulae, which are 
invisible to the naked eye, as large, well-defined 
spaces in the firmament, It carries us withio the 
four hundredth part of their actual distance, and 


inconceivable rapidity. Their object ie to drive 
the game to the edges of the creeks where they 
may be hunted with greater facility. 

*T'wae in the latter part of October that we first 
enjoyed the magnificent spectacle of a burning 
prairie. During nearly the whole of two days 
we had perceived far away on the horizon before 
us an appearance which we at first supposed to 
bea line of thin clouds floating along the sky ; 
but as night was approaching on the second day, 
the red light which showed itself in the contrasted 
darkness told us that the vast wilderness befure us: 
was un fire. We could form no estimate of the 
distance that Jay between us and the raging ele- 
ment, as all we could distinguish was a line of 
faint light stretching along the circular edge of 
the sky and Jand like an expiring rainbow. Our 
travel the next day brought us slowly nearer to 
the fire that was hurrying on to meet us, and at 
night we encamped upon the edge of a stream 
which lay between us and the consuming grass, 
so that in case the fire should reach us before 
morning we would have no danger to apprehend. 

The first guard was set and we were soon lock- 
ed in slumber. The second guard was called up 
to duty, and as they lazily rolled out of their buf- 
falo robes, various exclamations escaped their lips 
about the approaching fire. At length the third 
guard was called, which was at half past one in 
the morning, and there was no more sleep among 
us that night. The whole camp was generally 
distarbed at the changing of the guard, and our 
eyes now opened upon a scene of wild splendor 
that at once enchained us in boundless admiration. 
The fire had approached us within four or five hun- 
dred yards and we could hear the tall dry grass 
crackling in the flames and the dull roar of the 
night wind like an angry spirit hurrying on the 
work of destruction. ‘The trees and brush that 
lined the creek added to the enchantment of the 
scene. As the fire swept on, the light seen 
through the trees appeared in all kinds of fantastic 
and curious shapes; and the flames (now raging 
steadily forward, and again darting furiously in 
sidelong and eccentric directions, where beds of 
withered flowers and tufts of drier grass lay in its 
course,) formed for a lively imagination things for 
fantasy and ludicrous grandeur, such as we were 
wont to see among tinted clouds when the sun is 
setting or when we are gazing in abstracted mus- 
ings on a sea-coal fire. 

The night was just cold enough to afford us 
comfortable sensations while rolled in our buffalo 
robes, and having chosen the most convenient 
loge and stumps on the side of the creek for pillows, 
we lay dozing and dreaming and gazing at the fire 
till morning. The creek made a wide bend at 
the point where we were camped, and as the flames 
closed up far along its opposite bank we were en- 
circled by a vast crescent of fire. In the distance 
trees and shrubs seemed to be dancing in fantastic 
groups, and flocks of birds, burnt out from their 
rassy homes would dart for a moment through 
the lighted sky and again disappear, screaming 
faintly in the distant gloom. Volumes of smoke, 
swept by fitful gusts of wind, would blind us fora 
moment, and roll away over our heada, a dark cara- 
van of travellers through the sky. The fire at last 
seized upon the tall grass and shrubbery that 
skirted the opposite bank and raged with a fierce- 
ness{that seemed to threaten destruction even to the 
trees. The heat became oppressive, and we 
screened ourselves behind fallen logs while we 
peeped through the clustering shrubbery at the 
fire. At one moment we almost expected to see 
the grass upon our own side of the creek burst into 
flames, so heated became the ground. The strong 
wind in places would sweep the fire completely 
out for an instant, till as the gust died away the 
grass became again ignited, and the flames would 


seem to rage more furiously for their momentary | | 


suspension. 

At len the fire hissed in the water of the 
creek and expired. We watched the flickering 
remnants of flame far along the distant winding of 
the stream, until the last blade of grass was con- 
sumed, the last spirk extinguished, darkness again 
shadowed the scene, 

* And all was black.” 


Impressed’ with wonder at the extraordinar 
scene we had witnessed, we mused sleeplessly till 
light spread slowly in the eastern sky, and the day 
dawned.—N. O. Pic. 


LIBRARIES. 


The National Library of Great Britain is said to 
contain 240,120 volumes—yet it is stated in a late 
British periodical, that there are nine Libraries in 
Europe more valuable and extensive than the Bri- 
tish Library, viz: The King’s Library in Paris, 
the largest in the world, contains no fewer than 
700,000 volumes. The Library at Munich can 
boast of 500,000 volumes. Russia, barbarous and 
despotic as that country has always been, has its 
400,000 volumes in the National Library at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Denmark, too, has an equally exten- 
sive library, containing 350,000 volumes. Naples, 
Dresden, and Gottingen severally lay claim to 
300,000 volumes—and lastly, Berlin with its 
250,000 volumes. 


DISTANCE OF THE FIXED STARS. 


Some readers, from their ignorance of the mathe- 
matical principles of astronomy, and from being in- 
capable of appreciating the observations to which 
we have referred, are apt to view with a certain 
degree of skepticism the conclusions which astrono- 
mers have deduced respecting the distances and 
magnitudes of the stars. Perhaps the following 
consideration, level to the capacity of every man of 
common sense, may have a tendency to convince 
even the most skeptical that the stars are situated 
at en almost incalculable distance from the earth, 

Suppose a telescope to magnify 400 times, that 
is, make a distant object appear four hundred times 

’ nearer, and four hundred times larger in diameter, 
than to the naked eye. With an instrument of this 
description I have been enabled to read a person’s 
name, the letters of which were not above half an 
inch in length or breadth, at the distance of more 
than two miles. When this telescope is directed 
to the moon, it enables us to perceive the shadows 
of its mountains, and other minute portions of its 
scenery, and even to distinguish rocks and cavities 
less than a mile in diameter. When directed to 
the planet Venus, it exhibits it as a large splendid 
body, with either a gibbous, a half moon, or a 
crescent phase. When directed to Jupiter and 
Saturn, it makes these orbs appear several times 
larger than the moon does to the naked cye, and 
enables us to see the dark belts which run across 
the one, and the rings which surround the other. 
Now if this same instrument be directed to the 
fixed stars, it shows them only as so many luminous 
points, without any well-defined diameters. It bi ings 
to view hundreds and thousands of stars which the 
naked eye cannot discern ; but, although they appear 
sumewhat more brilliant, they appear, on the whole, 
no larger in diameter than the stars in general do to 
the unassisted sight. This circumstance I consider 
as a palpable and sensible evidence of the immense 
distance of the fixed stars; for bodies at the distance 
of 900, and even of eighteen hundred millions of 
miles, appear magnified in proportion to the power 
of the ts and why should not the fixed 


gtars a r magnified in the same proportion, and 
presen the eye large disks like the planets, 
were itWot on account of their incalculable dis- 
tance! Were they only at a moderate distance 
from the planetary system—suppose ten times the 
distance of Saturn, or nine thousand millions of 
miles—this would undoubtedly be the case ; but ob- 
servation proves the contrary. When we view a 
planet—for example, Saturn, which is distant nine 
hundred millions of miles—through a telescope 
magnifying 400 times, we contemplate it as if we 
had been carried to a point only the four hundredth 
part of its distance ; that is, we view it as if we 
were brought within little more than two millions 
of miles of its surface. In other words, we see it 
of the same magnitude, and nearly with the same 
distinctness, as if we had surmounted the law of 
gravitation, and been transported more than 897 
millions of miles from our present abude in the di- 
rection of that orb. 

When such an instrument is directed to the fixed 


city of 100 miles, and a force of 43 pounds on the | 
square 


stars, it does not lose its power asa telescope ; this 


enables us to contemplate them just as we would 
do if we were 400 times nearer them than we are. 
Let us suppose, as formerly, the distance of the 


billions of miles, we contemplate such stars by thia 
instrument as if we were carried to a station nine- 
teen billions nine hundred and fifty millions of miles 
from the place we now occupy, where we should 
still be fifty thousand millions of miles* distant 
from these bodies. Supposing the aun were re- 
moved toa point fifty thousand millions of miles 
from the place he now occupies, which is 526 times 
his present distance, he would appear 526 times 
less in diameter than at present, or under an angle 
of little more than 34 seconds, which is less than 
the apparent diameter of Uranus, a body which is 
generally invisible to the naked eye; so that if a 
star be distant twenty billions of miles, and equal 
to the sun in magnitude, it should appcar no more 
than a point when viewed with a telescope magni- 
fying 400 times. Supposing, then, that we were 
transported through the immense space of 19,950,- 
000,000,000 miles, we behooved to be carried for- 
ward several thousands of millions of miles further 
before thoge distant orbs would appear to expand 
into large disks like the moon, or like Jupiter and 
Saturn, when viewed through telescopes. 

The above considerations prove to a demonstra- 
tion that the nearest stars are removed from us at 
immense and inconceivable distances; and if their 
distance be so great, their magnitudes must like- 
wise be astonishing, otherwise they would be alto- 
gether invisible either to the naked eye or by the 
telescope; for a distant visible object must always 
be considered as having a magnitude proportional 
to its distance and its apparent diameter. 

(Dick's Sidereal Heavens. 
‘ * The following is the calculation expressed in 
ures: 


0) 20,000,000,000,000, dist. of the star. 
50,000,000,000, dist. as viewed by the telescope. 


19,950,000,000,000, dist. from the earth at which 
we view it. 


RESULT OF ACCIDENT. 

Many of the most important discoveries in the 
field of science have been the result of accident. 
Two little boys of a spectacle maker, in Holland, 
while their father was at dinner, chanced to look 
at a distant steeple, through two eye-glasses placed 
one before another. ‘They tound the steeple brought 
much nearer the shop windows. They told their 
fatheron his return; and the circumstance led him 
to a course of experiments, which ended in the 
Telescope. Some shipwrecked sailors once col- 
lected some sea-weeds on the sand, and made & 
fire to warm their shivering fingers, and cook their 
scanty meal. When the fire went out they found 
that the alkali of the sea-weed had combined with 
the sand and formed glass ; the basis of all our dis- 
coveries in astronomy, end absolutely necessary to 
our enjoyment. In the days when every astrolo- 
ger, and every chemist was seeking after the phi- 
losopher’s stone, some monks carelessly making up 
their materials, by accident invented gunpowder; 
which has done much to diminish the barbarities of 
war. Sir Isaac Newton’s most important discove- 
ries, concerning light and gravitation, were the 
result ofaccident. Histheory and experiments on 
light were suggested by the soap bubbles of a child ; 
and on gravitation, by the fall of an apple as he sat 
in the orchard. And it was by hastily scratching 
on a stone, a memorandum of some articles brought 
him from the washerwoman’s, that the idea of lith- 
om” first presented itself to the mind of Sene- 
elder. 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letters on the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New 
ersey. edition, revised by the author, with additional 
notes and illustrations. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 
We are pleased to learn that a new edition of ‘‘Letters on the 


rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for, It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for the benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can freely 
recommend this manua! as, in our opinion, adapted to do much 
good, SAMUEL MILLER. 

JAMES CARNAHAN. 

A. ALEXANDER, 

B. H. RICE 


*TACKHOUSE’S BIBLE HISTORY.—A History of the 
s) Holy Bible, from the beginning of the World to the estab- 
lishment of Christianity; with numerous notes reconciling 
eeming contradictions, rectifying mis-translations, &c., by the 
Rev, ‘Thomas Stackhouse, M. D., late Vicar in Beenham, in 
Berkshire, together with an Introduction, additional Notes, 
Dissertations, and complete Indexes, by Daniel Dewar, D. D. 
Illustrated with Maps, Engravings, &ce. Complete in 1 vol. 
royal 8vo. A few copies just imported. Wall on Baptism, 4 
vols. Owen on the Hebrews, 4 vols. Owen's Works, 21 vols, 
Barrow’s Sermons, 2 vols. Kidgely’s Divinity, 4 vols. Dod- 
dridge’s Diary, 5 vols. 34 Volume of the Oxford Tracts. Arch- 
bishop Sharp’s Works, 7 vols. Scott's Christian Life, 5 vols. 
/ Griffin’s Sermons, 2 vols. Do, Life 1 vol. Witsius on the 
Covenants, 2 vola, Archbishop Leighton’s Works. Blair's Ser- 
mons, Whitfield’s do. The Pulpit, a collection of Se 
by eminent English Divines, in 24 vols. Simeon’s whole Works, 
im 21 vols, Osterwald on the Composition of a Sermon and 
Preaching, 18mo. Bishop Mellivaine’s Charge on Justifica- 
tion, &e. 18mo, Massillon’s Sermons, &c. For sale by 

J. WHETHAM, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 

J. Whetham has in press, and will speedily publish, Oxford 

Divinity ; compared with that of the Romish and Anglican 


Ohio, 1 vol. 8vo. july 25 


USQUEHANNA INSTITUTE—A Boarding School for 
S Young Gentlemen, near Marietta, Lancaster County, Penn- 


ape ny Seminary will be opened under the direction of 
t 


e subscriber, on the first of October next. The Principal has 
obtained a mansion for that purpose, which is probably not ex- 
celled in the United States fur the beauty of its situation. The 
edifice is a splendid structure, three stories high, and was built 
at the cost of $17,000; it is now expressly fitted up fora Board 
ing School,and combines almost every requisite fur the accom- 
modation of both _ and teachers. e buildings stand on 
an elevated spot of ground two miles North-west of Columbia, 
and a short distance from the Pennsylvania Canal and Susque- 
hanna river. The communication by stage and railroad between 
this place, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, is daily, and a few 
hours’ ride through a fertile country will find you in either 
city. itis intended thac no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who may be confided to the care of the Prin- 
cipal. Connected with the Seminary are ample play-grounds, 
and a gymnasium has been fitted up expressly for the amuse- 
ment and exercise of the pupils. ‘The dormitories are airy and 
convenient, and will be warmed in winter, if desired. 

The Principal has engaged the services of four gcnulemen, as 
resident in the different departmenis. In the domes. 
tic and general arrangements, special care will be taken of the 
health oft the pupils, and measures will be adopted for this end, 
While the mmtellect will be cultivated, due attention will ve paid 
to the physical education of the pupils; and the object, par- 
ticularly aimed at in this seminary, will be the formation of a 

moral character. 

The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Reading, 
Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the bes, English Gram- 
mar, Composition, History, (general and natural,) Book-keep- 
ing, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, Engineer- 
ing, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Practical and 
Ornamental Writing, Exercises in Elocution, Drawing and 
Painting, Vocal an instrumental Music, with the Latin, 
Greek, German, and French Languages. ‘The Instituteis pro- 
vided with an extensive philosophical apparatus, and a good 


ibrary. 

TERMS.—The present pecuniary embarrassment through- 
out the country, has induced the Principal and Proprietor of 
the Institute to make his charges so extremely low, that they 
will enable even those in moderate circumstances to send their 
sons or wards. 

The school year will be divided into two sessions, of five 
months each, the first one commencing on the first of Octo- 
ber, the second on the first of April. 

Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of globes, maps, apparatus ; lectures on Natural History, Che- 
mistry, persession, payable in advance, - 
The extra charge, per session, will be for Music, - 12 00 
Modern languages and Drawing, each - - 8 00 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the In- 

stitute, per session, payable in advanee, - 12 00 

Aregular examination will be held at the close of every ses- 
sion ; a record of the standing of each pupil in studies and de- 
pr will be kept, and a copy forwarded to parents or 

ardians 


sins, and to have them and their clothes distinetly marked. 
Application may be made to the Principal, by letter or oth- 

erwise, at the Seminary, and references cheerfully given. 
july 25—3m EDWARD A. SIEKER, Principal. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Appeals to the Heart ; exhibiting the 
J beauties of Christian truth. In twenty-one Discourses, 
Practical and Experimental. By Thomas Spencer, Pastor of a 
Chureh in Liverpool, Eng and, Essay on the Composition and 
Delivery ofa Sermon. By the late J. F. Osterwald. Essay on 
the Character and Influence of Washington in the Revolution 
of the United States of America. By M. Guizot. Translated 
from the French. Strive and Thrive; a Tale. By Mary How- 
itt. Treatise on the Phys ical | Moral Management of 
Infancy. By Andrew Beil, SLD. For eale by a Supple- 
mentary Chapter. B n . For sale by 

july 25 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


TAMMERING CURED.—Dr. Comsetock’s Vocal Gymna- 
sium and Lyceum for Elocution, over the Lecture-room ¢ 
the 7th Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, This Institution is 
open from the Ist of September till the last of June; during 
July and ~y -y there is a vacation. All desireus of instruc- 
tion, either fur the cure of Stammering, Lisping, or improve- 
ment in Elocution, may learn the conditions of 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M. D. 
No. 100 Mulberry street, Philadelphia, 
Of Dr. Comstock’s Remarks on Stammering, certificates of 
cures, and the numerous recommendations which be has ob- 
tained of his System of Vocal Gymnastics, are appended to his 
Cireular, which shall be sent to any ove who may wish tolearn 
more upon the subject of his Institution, Satisfactory refer- 
enees can be Riven 
april 25—3m 


Churchss, by the Kt. Rev, C. P. Mellvaine, D.D., Bishop of 


nearest stars to be 20,000,U00,000,000, or twenty | nee 


Sacrament of the Lord's Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a} ; 


a 
The students to be furnished with their own towels and ba- 


the principal cities of the United States, | by 


} ISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 

Just publis The Comiitutonal History of the 
sbyternan Church in the United States of America, By Char 
D., Protessor the Theviogical Seminary, Prince- 
ton, Jeracy. Part Ll, From 174) w 1788, 


» Lawrenceville and Hopewell, at 
Elizabethtown ; in Pennsyive at Philadelphia, 


writers, from the doctrines prea 
subjects, from its results, Rapid dechne of ret after the 
revival, ed by the testimony of Edwards, and by the spread 
of false doctrines. Evils auendig the revival, spusi 


reli- 
gious feeling, bodily agitatiuns, enthusi: origin of a tanati- 
eal spirit in account of the 
port, censoriousness, diserderiy wineraung, lay preaching. 

CHAPTER V.—The Schism, 1741.— the act of the qyaed re- 
lating to itinerating preaching. Act respecting the examina- 
tron of candidates. These acts disobeyed by the New Bruns- 
wick presbytery. That presbytery censured by the synud. The 
apology of the presbytery. They continue to disobey the synod. 
The propriety of their conduct connderd. ‘The eifeets of this 
controversy in the congregations and preabyteres, 
made in 1740,te compromise the diffleulry, pers of com- 
plaints presented by G. Tennent and Blair, Mr. 
Pennent’s sermon on the dangers of an unconverted manisiry. 
Com plaints against Mr. ‘Tennent. Complaint against Mr, Alcx- 
ander Crea d, against Mr. David Alexander. Mecting of 
the synod, The case of Mr. Crraghead before the synod, ‘ihe 
Frotest presented by Robert Cruss and others. The schism. 
Proceedings of the New Brunswick brethren after the schism. 
Efforts made to heal the breach, the Protest of J. Dickmneun 
and others, Efforts fur a reconciliation, Renewal of those 
efforts. Formation of the synod of New York. Points of dif- 

between two parties as to the revival, as to doctrine, 
as to Church government, Causes of the schism. 

CHAPTER V1.—Histery of the Church during the Schizm, 
1741—1758.—Synod of Philadelphia. Aceessions to the synod, 
Missionary labours of the synod, lis ¢ffurts in bebalf of educa- 
tion. Formation of the Newark Academy. Standard of doc- 
trine, Form of government, Preebyterial powers exercised by 
the synod. General supervision. ision of cases of con- 
science, Pastoral Addresses, 

Synod of New York—Its articles of agreement. List of mem- 
bers. Missionary labours. Efforts for the promouon of learning. 
College of New Jersey. Standard of doctsme adopted by the sy- 
ned. Iu form of government, acts of review and contrul. For. 
mation of pew presbyteries, Judicial decisions, The synod 
acted by & commission, and as a presbytery. Negotiations for a 
union of the two synods, The plan of union adopted in 1758. 

CHAPTER Vil.—Syned of New York and Philadelphia 
1758—1788 —I, Misssonary ‘The premetiun 
learning, Newark ee professorship of divinity, College 
of New Jersey, education of young men for the wiry, wud of 
the young generally, 11]. Standuaid of docuine, 1V. Form of 
government, ordinary powers, the formation of presbyteries, 
rule respecting the examination of cand: 

ates on their religious experience, rule relating w fuscign 
ministers, rule respecting ordinations sine titulo, Decisions re- 
specting psalmody, respecting marriage, respecting baptiem, 
respecting slavery, General supervision, A ppcilate jurisdjeti 
appeal from the first church in Philadeipmia, from the 
cRurch in Philadelphia, from New Castle, from the third church 
respecting a call fur Mr. Dufficid. V. Excreive of exuraordmary 
powers, in acting by a commission, in the exereise of presbytern- 
al powers, in clothing committees with synodicalauthority.— V1, 
Phe synod’s intercourse with other churches, general cacrespon- 
dence, intercourse with the Seceders, with the Reformed aes 
and Associate Reformed, with the Connecticut churches, uni 
to the introduction of bishops into America.—VIT, 

ouduet of the synod in relation to the revolutionary war, ad- 
dress on the repeal of the stamp act, address of the clergy in 
pastoral letter.— Vill. Formation of the new con- 
stutution.—1X. General state of the church from 1758 to 1788, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


Poe OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD.— 
L Rosert Carrer, No. 58 Canal street, New Yorx, con- 
tinues to keep on hand the Publivations of the PResBYTERIAN 
Boar, at the Philadelphia prices. The fullowing is a list of 
their publicat with the prices annexed, viz : 

1. ‘The Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
pres between a Father and bis Childien. 18mo, Price 15 
cents. 

2. The Mute Christian under the Smarting Rod; with 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Ree. Thomas Raat 
37} cents. 

. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburtwon. Abridged for the Board. Price 31} cents. 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Exper)- 
mental and i’ractieal Religion : designed for Young Christians 
Mannering. 18mo. Price 374 cents, 

- Self Employment in Seeret: containing, An Inqui 
the State of the Soul; ‘Thoughts upon Pain i Afilictrons, Me 
— fur Practice; by the Rev. John Corbet, 18mo. Price 

ecnts, 

6. A Treatise on the Seripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
Explanatory Notes; by the , soardn 1 
Price as ; by Rev. Henry A. 1 man, 18mo, 

7. The Pleasures of Religion ; b the . Henry oster 

8, T evocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its uen- 
ces to the Protestaut Churches of Puaenend Italy ; containing 
Memuvirs of some of the sufftrers in the Persecution attending 

» Phe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessians; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 18mo, Price ane ; 

10. The Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abrid 
—— Board from MeCrie’s Life of Knox. 18meo. Price 
cents, 

11. The Life of Captain Wilson. Containing an accoun 
in In conversion to Christianity ; 

onary voyage to t th Seas is peacefu 

12. Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the difl- 
culties of a friend under envious imprewiops, By T.Ch 
an the Presb) terian Charch, 

on. S. with @ Biographical Sketch of the Author 
Third edition ; embellished witha Portrait. 18mo. Price 45 


cents, 
13. A Threefold Cord ; ora Prece Promise from 
the Scriptures for every an the Price 


14. The Dutiesand Res ibilities ofthe Pastora being 
an Abridgment of the by 


from the origizal work 
y the Rev. Wm. S. Piumer, D. D. Prise 38 


cen 

16, The Divine Purpose; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
dence and Grace ; in a Series tters to an Laquiring Friend; 
by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. 18mo. Price 37} cents. 

17. Presbyterianism the truly Primitiveand Apéstolical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ; and Infant Baptism Sc 
= Ba Sprinkling or Affusion 

in ; ; iller 

12mo. Price 374 cents 


18, The Spirit of Pre iel Vi 
Price 183 Spirit of Prayer ; by Rev. Nathaniel Vincent. 32mp. 


19. The Spruce Street Lectures ; by several C - De 
livered during the years 1831-32. To which i 
ture on the importance of Creeds and Confessions; by Samuel 
D. D. 8vo. Price one dollar, 
- A new stereotype edition of the Constitutian of the P 
byterian im the United States of containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Di for 
the Worship of God.—To r with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
poor m May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, 18mo. Price 374 
21. A Guide to Christian Communicants, in the Exercise of 
SS _ By ee Wm. Trail. 32mo, Price 15 cents, 
. riendly Visit to H Mourni 
23. The trine of Regeneration, Selected from the Writings 
of the Rev. Stephen Charnock, 12mo. Price 62) cents. 
_ 24. Love to Christ, chiefly extracted from the * True Chris- 
tian’s Love of the unseen Christ.” By Thomas Vincent. 32mo. 
Price 183 cents. 


25. The Life of 1 


374 . 
26. Memoir of Lieutenant Colonel Blackader. 18mo. Price 
25 cents. 


27. Memoir of the Rev. ° 

28. Seripture Portions for the Afflicted, especial! Siek, 
with Reflections from various authors. Prise: cents, 

29. The Destruction of Jerusalem, an irresistible prouf of the 
Divine origin of Christianity. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

30. The Christian’s Great Interest; or the Trial of a Savi 
Interest in Christ, and the way to attain it. By Rev. Willi 
minister gt New Kilmarnock, Seotland, 1605. With 

n Introducto the Dr. ‘Thomas Imers, 
18mo, Price 45 cents, 

31. The Lite of Andrew Melville, the Scottish Reformer. 
Abridged fur the Board, trom McCries Life of Melville. 18mo, 
Price 25 cents, 

32, The Lives of the Patriarchs. 18mo. Frice 45 cents. 

_ 33. An of Portion of the Epistle to the Romans, 
in the form of questions and answers ; by J. J. Janeway, D.D. 
18mo. Price 15 cents, 

34. A Blow at the Root of Antinomianism; by the Rev. 
John Flavel, 32mo. Price 15 cents. 

35. The Fulfilling of the Scripture, for Confirming Believers 
and Convincing Unbelievers ; by the Kev. Robert Fleming. 
Abridged from the third edition.  t8mo. Price 50 cents, 

36. Lime-street Lectures ; a Defence of sume Important Doe- 
trines of the Gospel. In twenty-six sermons, by several emipent 
eligion 

: ovelty of Popery, and the Antiquity of the R 
proved by Scripture and History. 12mo. Price 

38. A Series of Tracts on the Doctrines, Order, and Polity of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ameriea: em- 
bracing several on Practical sutyects, 2 vols. 12mo. Price £1. 

39. The Form of Government, the Discipline, and Directory 
for Worship of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, 18mo. Price 25 cents, 

40. The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Assembly ; 
with Pronfs from the Seriptures. 18mo. Price 25 cents, 
~41. The Saints’ Encouragement wo Diligence in Christ’s Ser- 
vice ; by Kev. James Janeway, 18mo. Price 34 cents, 

42. The Return of Prayers; by Thomas Goodwin, B. D. 
32mo. Price 25 cents, 

All the new publications of the Board will be received as soon 


as issued. 
logues, descriptive of the books with prices, ke. 


Stevenson ; 


Printed Cata 
may be had on application wo R. C. 

Orders from the country will receive prompt attention. 
ROBERT CARTER, 


july 18—3¢* No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


Orders from the Country by letter or otherwise, packed and 


forwarded with care and dispatch. All desirous to 
cccneenes in the purchase of Groceries, are favived to call, 
april 25 


ALUARLE WORKS.—The Censtitutional History of the 

~ Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; by 
Charles Hodge, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, New Jersey, Part I. and II. 

The Report of the Presbyterian Church Case ; The Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, at the suggestion of James Todd and 
others, ve. Ashbel Green, and others; by Samuel Miller, Jr.,a 
member of the Philadelphia Bar. 

Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by the late 
Samuel Bayard, Esq., a Ruling Elder in the Presbyteri 
Church at Princeton, New Jerscy. ond edition, revised 
the author, with additional nutes and illustrations. 

A Historical sketch of Domestic and Foreiga Missions in 

The Si of the ‘Times, Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D. D. 

b "7 ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, New York. 


YSTERY OF GODLINESS.—Rodert Carter, No, 58 Canal 

street, New York, has just received, The Mystery of God- 

liness, wherein the Deity of Christ is proved upon no other ev- 

idence than the word of God, and with no other view than for 

the salvation for men; by the Rev, ‘Thomas Bradbury ; in two 

vols, 12mo. Published by the ee Board, and for sale 
OBERT CARTEH, 


july 25—3¢ No, 58 Canal street, New York. 
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CHAPTER IV.—The Great Revival of Religion, 1740—1745. 
: Intruductory remarks, State of religion before the revival, in 
_ the Presbyterian charch, in New England, ia Seutiand, and 
; land. H of the revival in the Presbyterian church in 
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Newark and 
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15. The Qs 
| 
R. WEBB’S Temperance Giocery and Tea Ware- 
house, 275 Market street, above Seventh, north side, Phil- 
adelphia, An excellent assortment of goods of the best quali- 
: ties, fur sale at the above establishment, for cash only, amongst 
| which are the fellowing,viz: Fresh Teas of all deseriptions, 
Loaf and Brown Sugars, Coffees, Fruits, Canton and other Pre- 
serves, Underwood's and London Pickles, Sauces and Ketchups, 
Lemon Syrup, Spanish and French Olives ; —s French, 
nd American Mustard; Spices; Imported and American 
heese ; Cocoa and Chocolate; Flour of best brands; Crack- 
ers and Biscuits; Table Salt ; — Molasses, Honey, Vin- 
egar, Lamp Oils, Candies, Fancy and Common Soaps, Brushes, 
Hams, Tongues, Dried Beef, S\usages, &e, ke. 4 
| 


